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Magnetic  Appliances 

FOR  EVERY  P^^RT  CF  THE   BODY. 

Wlien  worn  they  vitalize  and  tme  im 
the  debilitated  system,  and  are  < 
ly  adapted  to 

Diseases  Peculiar  io  Females, 

They  are  a 

Positive  cure  for  Rfieninatism 

NEURALGIA,  LUMBAGO. 

COIfSUMPnON,  DYSPEPSIA, 

Bright's  Disease,  Constipation 

and   all  disenscs  arising  from  deranged 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 
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teries- S1--W311   convince   any  •^' 
skeptic  of  the  truth  of  what  Wf 

say.  ^ 
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(7^/?/?  F.  Myers  &  Go,,  869  Market  St  S.  F, 

TRY   OUR 

EASY  AND  NEAT-FITTING 

WM.    DRURY,    633    Kearny    Street,    S.    F. 


Full  Stock  Fbench,  English  and  Amebican 
Cloths  and  Cassimebes. 


THE  GOLDEN  ERA. 


C.  P.  Sheffield.    N.  W,  Spaulding,    J.  Patterson. 

PACIFIC 

Saw  Manufacturing  Co, 

NOS.  17  &  19  Fremont  Street 

SAN     FRANCISCO, 


Price   with   Pacific  Saw  Mfg   Co.,   Extra 
Blade,  $1.50  ^pch. 

Saws  of  Every  Description 

On   Hand  and    Made  to   Order. 

AGENTS  FOR  C.  B.  PAUL'S  FILES, 

Repairing  of   all     kinds  done    at  short  notice, 

W     E.  CHAMBERLAIN.  JR.  T,  A.  ROBINSON 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP $7000 

PAID  IN  INSTALLMENTS 75  00 


Benj.  Curtaz, 

—AGENT  FOR— 

GEO.  STFCK  &  CO,  PIANOS 

SMITH  AMERICAN    ORGANS. 


Simpson  &  Co.  Pianos.         G.  Schwechten 

PIANOS. 

And  other  Leading  Makers, 

20  O'Farrell  Street,         San  Francisco 


Pleasant  as  Lemonade. 


li  you  have  abused  yourself    by  over-indulgence 
in  eating  or  drinking,  by   all   me?ns  use 

California   Fruit  Salt^ 

And    feel    young   once    more.       Never   fails    to 

CURE   HEADACHE— the  woman's  friend. 

Try  a  bottle.      For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

H.  B.  SLAVEN,  Chemist, 

Proprietor,  San  Francisco. 


ASK 


FOR 


THE     BEST    THREAD      FOR     ALL 
SEWING  MACHINES. 

FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

FURNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS, 
pictures,  Carpets,  stored  and  taken 
care  of.  Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we 
store  goods  low.  Advances  made.  Refer- 
ences, dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO..  310  Stockton  St» 


THE  GOLDEN  ERA. 


iRXJPTUKE 


J  Absolutely  cured  in  80  to  90 

'  days,  by  Dr.  Pierce's  Patent 

Magnetic   Elastic    Truss. 

Varrauted  the  onlyEleetricTrusa 

in  the  world.  Entirely  dift'erentfrom 

'all  Others.  Perfect  Retainer,  and  is  worn 

with  ease  and  comfort  night  and  day.  Cured 

,      ^the  renowned  Dr.  J.  Simms  of  New  York, 

^and  hundreds  of  others.  New  Illustrated  pam- 

ahlet  fVee,  containing  full  information. 

JNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  COMPANY. 


rraaoisco.Ca3. 


The  DRESS  RE- 
IFORM  CORSET. 
'The  Finest  Cor- 
set on  the  Coast. 

Try  it,  and  you  will 
LIKE  IT.  Glove-fitting 
graceful,  comfortable, 
"just  the  thing"  for 
stout  figures.    Bones 

AEE  so  PLACID  THEY 
WILL  NOT  BREAK.  Sold 

by  us  for  the  past  6 
years  strictly  on  its 
MERITS. — Sent  to  any 
address  postpaid,  $3. 
Will  exchange  if  it 
does  not  fit.  In  order- 
ing, send  a  tight  waist, 
hip  and  bust  measure. 
Taken  outside  of  your  dress.  Send  for  illus- 
trated book  of  our  Union.  Under-flannels, 
Shoulder- Braces,  Corded  Waists,  Hose  and 
Skirt  Supporters,  etc.,  which  took  the  first 
prize  (a  silver  medal)  at  the  late  Mechanics' 
Fair — to  the  only  depot  for  these  goods. 


M.  H.  OBER  &  CO., 
Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms, 

Established  1876.    326  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Marble  Works. 

Monuments  and  Headstones  in 

Marble  and  Scotch  Granite, 

MANTLES      AND       GRATES. 

Marble  and  Encaustic  Tiles 

Send  for  Designs  and  Prices  to 

A¥.  H.  McCormick 

827  Market  Street,  bet.  4th  and  5th, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

BOOK  BINDEBY. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Castlirar. 

Pamphlet   Work   a  Specialty. 

Cheap  Kates  and  Prompt  Attention. 
642  Washington  St.         -         San  Francisco. 


A  Magic  Cure 

for 
Eheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia,     Paralysis, 
Asthma,   Sciatica,  Gout, 
Lumbago  and  Deafness. 
Everybody  should  have  it 

G.G.  BURNETT,  Agt 

327  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco. 
PEICE,    :    One  Dollar 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Call  and  see 
Chas.  Rowell,  OfTlce,  426  Kear- 
ny street. 

PACIFIC 

Gold,  Sliver,  Nickle  and  Copper  Plating 
Works 


Table    Ware  Re-plated.       Watcheb     and    Jew 
elry  of  all  descriptions  Gold  and   Silver  Pla- 
ted.    Repairing   done   on   all   kinds    of 
work.     Silver  Plated   Amalgamating 
Plates    furnished  to  order. 

W.   E.    SHEPMAN,     Prop. 

103  Geary  Street.  S.  W.  cor.  Dupont. 


RED  CLOVER. 

Needham's  Red  Clover 
Blossoms,  and  Extracts 
prepared  from  the  blos- 
soms, cure  Cancer,  S.alt 
Rbeum,  and  all  diseases 
arising  from  an  impure 
state  of  the  blood.  It  will 
also  clear  the  complexion 
of  all  pimples,  eruptions, 
etc.  Is  a  sure  cure  for 
Constipation,  Piles,  and 
many  other  diseases  Is 
both  laxative  and  tonic. 
For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress W.  C.  NEEDHAM, 
Box  422,San  Jose,Cal. 


REMINUTON^ND  ROYAL  ST.  JOHN 

Are  the  Latest  Improved,  Most  Complete  and 
Perfect  Sewing  Machines  in  the  Wortd. 

They  run  easier,  make  less  noise,  are  simpler,  and  more  con- 
uenient  than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.  • 

C.  SHAWL.,    General  Agent, 
30  Second  Street,       .       -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Needles,  Oil,  and  Staple  Supplies  for  all  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines. 
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Read   our    Special    Offer    at    the    bottom,   of  this   pa(^e,   which   is    equivalent  to  a 

THREE    MONTHS'   TRIAL 

OF  THE 

"Household." 


WHICH     IS, 

Unquestionably, 


The  Best  Made  Machine  in  America, 


AND 

THE  UNIVERSAL  FAVORITE   WHEREVER  KNOWN. 

K^Delivered,    freight  paid,    to   any   railroad   station   or   steamer  landing. 

To  prove  our  faith  in  the  superior  mei-^s  of  the  "HOUSEHOLD,"  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Buy  a  "Household"  of  us,  and  if  it  proves  unsatisfactory  at  any  time  within  three  months, 
we  will  supply  you  with  any  one  of  the  following  first-class  machines  you  may  select  in  exchange 
for  it:  "New  Home,"  "WJaite,"  "New -Davis,"  "New  Howe,"  or  "Crown."  Tliis  is  equivalent 
to  a  three  months'  trial,  and   gives  ample  time  to   thoroughly  test  the  qualities  of  the  Machine. 

Liberal  allowances  made  for  old  machines  as  part  payment  Write  to  us  before  you  buy  a 
Sewing  Machine,  afid  get  our  catalogues  and  prices,  cards,  etc. 

SAMUEL  MILL  ESTATJE, 

Manufacturers'  General  Agent,      -      9,    M    and    13  First  St„  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

City  Salesrooms:     634  Market  St,,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


THE    ONLY 

House  on  the  Coast 


THAT  KEEPS  A  COMPLETE   STOCK  OF 

THE    FIRST -GLASS- 


Sewing  Machines 

Of  the    Cottiitry^ 

Both  for  Family  Work  and  Manufacturing  purposes,  and  a  full  line  of  A-1 

Supplies  of  all  Kinds,     -      -      For  all  Machines, 

Including  the  best  Needles,  Attachments.  Parts,  Oils,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate, 

634  Market  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel,)  n*TL-r  -nr, a -M/NTc^ri a 

9,  11  and  13  first  St.,  near  Market,      ) 

General  Agency  for 

''" Hmvard''  Needle   Co^npany, 

^^Naticmar  Needle   Company. 

^'Howard''  Sewing  Machine   Oily 

'^Excelsior'  Sezving   Machine  Oil^ 

'^ Magic'  Platters,  Etc,^  Etc.,  Etc. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  AND  CARDS  FREE. 

Also  General  Agency  for 

Mad-L^mc     Demoresfs      Unrivalled     Patterns, 

i35^",Sena  for  Catalogue  of  Summer  Fashions,  1884. ..^^ 
THE     POPULAR 


r  .V  X  r  E  S  : 

No.    I,   {Bize  u.isiJy  lUH^d)  each,    -    $2.00  j  No.  2,  (wider  than  No.  1)  each,   -    93.00 
r^o.  3,  0,   each,    -    $4.00. 


A  NEW  JOURNAL: 

IHE  RANCH.  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE. 

WAGNER  &  WAGNER,  Editors  and  Proprietors. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SIXTEEN  PACES.   A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  WORDS  of  READING  MATTER, 

Devoted  to  the  Large  Wheat-Fields,  Small  Farms,  Vineyards,  Tropical  Fruits  and  Fireside 
Beading. 

__  A  LIBERAL  OFFER: 

We  will  send  THE  RANCH,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year  for  only  Fifty  Cents,  and 
give  as  a  premium 

Written  by  Seventy  Leading  Editors  and  Authors  of  the  Golden  State,  published  by  the  Sax 
Fkancisco  Call  Co.  This  publication  contains  a  fine  Map  of  the  State,  and  Descriptions  of  Ev- 
ery County,  with  Special  Articles  on  all  the  Leading  Industries.     Price  of  ths  book  alone  is  50c.  ; 

BVBBY  SUBSCBIBJEn   GETS  A    JPBE3IIU3I. 

For  S 1 .00     " 

We  will  send  the  "Populab  Histobv  op  California,"  published  bv  Boman  &  Co..  and  THE 
BANCH,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE  for  one  year. 


A    BARE   CHAXCE. 


For  $  1 .25 

We  will  send  a  Famous  Waterbury  Clock,  No. 
RANCH,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE  for  one  year. 


,  and  THE 


A  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  YOU. 

If  you  will  get  Two  Subscribers  for  a  year,  and  send  us  $1.00, 
we  will  send  you  THE  RANCH,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE  free 
one  year. 


For  $1.75 

We  will  send  the  Waterbury  Clock,  No.  2, 
and  THE  RANCH,    FIELD   AND   FIRESIDE 

one  year. 

U  ^'^'-  Efil  *o  Subscribe  foi;..''€HE 
RANCH,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE.  The  paper 
is  Carefully  Edited,  and  is  backed  by  Ample 
Capital,  so  that  every  subscriber  may  be  sure 
of  getting  just  what  we  promise.  We  refer  to 
Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  President  of  the  Pacific 
Bank,  or  to  The  Golden  Era, 

How  to  Send  Money.— Send  small  sums, 
from  50c  to  $1  or  $2,  by  Postal  Note,  Cash,  or 
Stamps.  Larger  sums  should  be  sent  by  Reg- 
tered  Mail  or  Postoffice  Order.  Address  all  or- 
ders to 

WAGNER  &  WAGNER, 

29  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Local  Agents  Wanted  in  Every  Town. 
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ANCHISES    TO   APHRODITE, 


Come,   O  my  princess!  lay  thy  cheek  to  m.ine, 

Thine  full  and  fair ; 
Unbind  thy  tresses,  let  them  intertwine 

With  my  dark  dew  damp  hair, 
Coiled  up  like  serpents  in  their  golden  gloss; 
Spring  them  upon  my  head  from  out  their  circled  loss. 

Thine  arm  lies  o'er  me  like  an  angeTs  v^ing, 

V/hiter  than  Snov/. 
My  heart's  v/ild  strength  holds  thy  heart  fluttering, 

A n d  will  21  ot  let  it  go. 
My  lips  zo  thine,    thy  Hp^  to  mine  are  pressed, 
As  if  in  love's  swee^'^fabor  o^lv  there  v/ere  rest. 

Oh!  coulds't  thou  alv^i)^^lie  as  thou  dost  now 

In  one  long  dream,.        ,. 
With  all  thy  midnigl^\le^ty  round  thy  brow, 

And  this  soft-coming  gleam. 
Of  light  supernal  lingering  022   thy  bloom; 
Td  cling  to  thee  for  aye,  and  cheat  the  famished  tomb. 


New  York- 


ALMONT    BARNES. 


28o  THE   GOLDEN    ERA. 


GOETHE'S  FAUST. 


OF  all  modem  literary  productions,  Goethe's  Faust  is  entitled  to  be  called  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  greatest.  It  is  the  mastor-piece  not  only  of  a  great  poet, 
but  of  a  great  nation ;  not  only  of  a  nation,  but  of  an  age  :  it  is  the  representative 
of  an  era  in  the  history  of  humin  progress.  Like  the  master-pieces  of  former  ages — 
like  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  the  Dramas  of  Shakespeare — 
it  has  in  its  peculiar  sphere  no  prototype.  Like  them  it  may  be  followed  by  many 
imitations  ;  but  like  them  it  seems  to  have  preoccupifed  its  own  sublime  region  of 
poesy.  It  shines  there  in  the  brightness  of  immortality,  and  no  successor  can  be 
expected  to  share  its  pre-eminence  or  dim  its  unapproachable  splendor. 

This  wonderful  composition  was  the  work  of  a  lifetime  ;  and  of  a  life  which  not 
only  stretched  beyond  the  ordinary  limits,  but  was  one  of  the  most  varied  in  all  the 
passions  and  experiences  of  human  existence.  The  idea  of  writing  it  was  first  con- 
ceived by  its  illustrious  author  about  the  year  1775,  while  he  was  still  comparative- 
ly but  a  youth  ;  and  he  did  not  finish  it  till  the  year  1831,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
82.  During  all  the  intervening  years,  including  those  of  his  wayward  but  industri- 
ous youth,  those  of  his  sober-minded  manhood,  and  those  of  his  ripe  old  age  ;  em- 
bracing the  intellectual  periods  which  found  their  expression  in  the  passionate  sorrows 
of  young  VVerther,  as  well  as  those  which  produced  the  calm  Wilhelm  Meister ;  those 
which  brought  forth  the  classic  Iphigenia,  the  philosophical  Metamorphoses  of  Plants 
and  the  Theory  of  Colors  ;  those  which  were  passed  in  the  hermitage  of  his  own  study; 
those  which  were  enjoyed  amongst  the  arts  and  artists  of  Italy,  and  those  which 
were  spent  as  a  literary  dictator  at  the  most  learned  court  of  Europe,  and  as  a 
minister  among  and  a  participator  in  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  modern  politics — 
during  all  these  years,  and  from  all  these  different  provinces,  the  author  was  assid- 
uously collecting  materials  for  this,  his  **  mystic,  unfathomable  song."  It  seems 
never  for  any  length  of  time  to  have  been  absent  from  his  mind.  Though  he  may 
have  been  laboiing  upon  the  other,  and  different,  and  widely  separated,  subjects 
which  enrich  his  voluminous  works  ;  though  he  may  have  been  investigating  abstract 
scientific  propositions,  or  playing  a  part  in  exciting  political  revolutions  ;  the  Faust 
was  ever  present,  forming  and  maturing,  in  the  depths  of  his  comprehensive  soul. 
It  was  with  him  in  his  studies  of  the  ancient  classics  ;  it  accompained  him  through 
the  monkish  chronicles  of  the  dark  ages  ;  it  strode  by  his  side  through  his  vast  read- 
ing of  mediseval  literature ;  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  him  through  all  the  wide 
ranges  of  modern  intellect ;  it  came  up  Ifo  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night ;  it  became 
and  was  a  part  of  himself  in  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  day.  All  art,  all  science, 
all  human  knowledge  seem  to  have  been  put  under  contribution  for  this  magnificent 
work ;  and  we  find  it  the  voice  and  expression  of  the  most  advanced  degree  to  which 
human  culture  has  yet  arrived. 

The  main  scope  of  the  poem,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  poetical  representation 
of  the  struggle  of  the  superior  or  cultivated  human  intellect  against  the  barriers 
with  which  mere  earthly  existence  hems  it  in.  The  argument  is  essentially  the  same 
which  the  great  poets  and  moralists  of  almost  every  age  have,  under  diverse  forms. 


GOETHE'S  FAUST.  aSi 

made  their  theme— the  encounter  between  Free  Will  and  Fate ;  the  fight  between 
the  aspiring  soul  and  the  iron  limits  of  necessity.  It  is  the  same  great  problem 
-which  formed  the  substratum  or  basis  upon  which  many  of  the  significant  fables  o* 
; ancient  mythologies  were  raised  ;  the  same  which  in  later  times,  and  particularly 
.after  the  invigorating  and  awakening  influence  of  the  Reformation,  assumed  such 
gigantic  proportions  in  theological  polemics.  In  Faust,  under  the  plastic  hands  of  a 
Goethe,  we  have  it  in  an  entirely  new  and  original  form.  Instead  of  drawing  down 
^  demigod,  as  ^schylus  did  hia  Prometheus,  to  be  the  hero  in  the  sublime  story, 
Goethe  takes  the  scholar  of  modern  times — one  who  is  neither  raised  above  nor  sunk 
below  us  ;  one  whom  we  feel  to  be  our  equal.  Instead  of  the  vague  abstractions 
of  the  metaphysicians,  the  poet  has  thrown  the  whole  into  the  concrete  form;  and 
the  result  has  been  this  admirable,  all-embracing  dramatic  poem ;  this  master-piece, 
as  it  may  well  be  called,  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  old  German  legend  of  Faust,  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  known.  The  Devil 
and  Doctor  Faustus,  was  in  a  few  of  its  main  features  well  suited  to  the  purposes 
-of  the  poet  in  his  magnificent,  undertaking.  "Where  it  was  deficient,  he  rejected  it ; 
and  with  the  high  prerogative  of  genius,  h^  made  many  radical  changes  :  much  in 
the  same  way  that  Shakespeare  took  the  report  of  a  bloody  crime  out  of  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  and  transmuted  it  into  the  philosophical  story  of  Hamlet.  Goethe  gives 
the  legend  an  entirely  new  purport ;  he  adds  breadth  and  range  to  it ;  he  clothes  it 
in  entirely  new  adornments,  and  totally  changes  its  conclusion  and  signification. 
That  he  has  done  so  is  one  of  his  great  merits;  one  of  his  titles  to  our  admiration  of 
him  as  a  creator,  a  complete  master  of  his  subject,  who  could  mold  and  fashion  it  to 
•his  will.  Nor  is  it  any  the  less  a  merit  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  do  so.  He 
was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of  innovators.  His  works  abound  with 
.instances  in  which  he  exercised  his  privilege  with  an  effect  elswhere  unparalleled  in 
modern  literature.  In  his  Iphigenia,  for  example,  he  gave  an  entirely  new  reading 
to  a  celebrated  oracle  of  the  Delphic  shrine,  and  constructed  upon  such  reading  a 
poem,  which  might  well  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  Greek  classics  ;  different  from 
the  classics,  but  the  most  genuinely  classic  in  spirit  of  all  modern  works.  Again, 
in  science  he  pushed  aside  with  an  unsparing  hand  many  of  the  long  cherished  and 
apparently  well  established  theories  of  preceding  philosophers,  and  opened  up  new 
and  untold  fields  for  investigation  and  discovery.  He  was  the  first  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  theory  of  Newton  respecting  ihe  natural  philosophy  of  light :  and  though 
the  controversy  which  he  thus  originated  is  not  yet  ended,  and  his  views  may  not 
be  adopted,  it  is  admitted  that  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  intricate  subject  a  great- 
er degree  of  intelligence  and  sagacity  than  any  other  since  Newton.  He  was  the 
first  to  enunciate  and  develop  the  great  theory  of  transformations,  upon  which  the 
modern  system  of  botany  may  be  said  to  be  founded  ;  upon  which,  it  seems  probable, 
all  science  pertaining  to  organic  forms  will  yet  be  based — thus  exhibiting  a  grasp 
and  power  of  intellect  which  entitle  him  worthy  an  equal  rank  with  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  subtle  minds  known  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

But  it  is  in  Faust  more  particularly  that  this  gigantic  genius  has  shown  his  great- 
est boldness  and  exhibited  the  sublimity,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
the  very  perfection  of  innovation.     He  has  taken  the  vulgar  legend  from  where   he 
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found  it,  among  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  with  his  mighty  hand  trans- 
formed it  into  a  drama  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  destiny ;  a  circle  which  com- 
mences in  the  eternity  before  time,  and  leads  through  time  into  the  eternity  after 
time;  or,  as  expressed  in  the  poem,  from  Heaven,  through  the  Earth,  to  Hell. 
The  more  we  contemplate  the  extent  and  character  of  his  attempt,  the  more  are  we 
awed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  daring.  It  almost  appears  like  the  endeavor  of  a 
modern  Titan  to  scale  the  province  of  omnipotence  ;  and  there  are  some  minds — 
minds  which  are  too  narrow  to  comprehend,  or  too  bigoted  to  appreciate — who  have 
branded  it  as  impious. 

Faust,  according  to  the  legend,  was  a  learned  doctor  and  professor,  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  taught  at  the  City  of  Witten- 
berg, in  Germany.  He  was  born  at  Kundlingen,  in  the  province  of  Weimar,  the 
son  of  a  poor  husbandman  ;  but  was  adoptod  and  educated  by  a  rich  uncle,  who 
sent  him  to  the  university.  He  progressed  there  so  rapidly  in  the  study  of  divinity, 
to  which  he  was  devoted,  that  when  the  examinations  came  on  before  the  rectors 
and  masters,  it  was  found  that  none  of  his  time  were  able  to  argue  with  him,  or 
"for  the  excellence  cf  his  wisdom  to  compare  with  hitn."  With  universal  consent,^ 
therefore,  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  or,  as  it  would  be  expressed  in  modern 
phrase,  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  But,  continues  the  legend,  a  short 
time  after  he  obtained  his  degree,  he  fell  into  such  fantasies  and  deep  cogitations 
that  he  became  the  object  of  mockery,  and  was  called  by  the  students  "The  Specu- 
lator," or,  as  we  would  now  say,  **The  Visionary."  In  his  vagaries  he  would 
sometimes  throw  the  Scriptures  from  him,  as  though  he  despised  and  contemned 
his  profession  ;  and  by  degrees  he  began  to  lead  a  most  ungodly  life.  He  made 
acquaintances  among  and  formed  friendships  with  such  as  practiced  devilish  arts, 
and  such  as  had  the  Chaldean,  Persian,  Hebrew,  Arabian  and  Greek  tongues. 
In  connection  with  these  he  learned  to  use  figures,  characters,  conjurations,  incan- 
tations, and  many  other  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  infernal  arts  of  necromancy, 
charms,  soothsaying,  witchcraft  and  enchantment.  He  took  so  much  delight  in 
their  books  and  works  and  names  that  he  studied  them  night  and  day  ;  till  at  length 
he  could  no  longer  abide  being  called  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  waxed  a  worldly 
man,  and  named  himself  an  astrologian  and  a  mathematician.  For  a  pretense  some- 
times he  called  himself  a  physician,  and  did  cures  with  herbs,  roots,  waters,  drinks 
and  receipts.  "And  wi^ihout  doubt,"  says  the  conscientious  chronicler,  "he  was 
also  passing  wise  and  excellent  perfect  in  Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  he  that  knoweth  his 
Master's  will  and  doeth  it  not,  is  worthy  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes." 

The  legend  goes  on  to  state,  at  great  length  and  with  great  particularity,  that 
Faust,  after  falling  from  one  grade  of  naughty  wickedness  to  another,  at  last  began 
to  commune  with  the  lower  world  itself,  and  finally  conjured  up  one  of  the  imps  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  named  Mephistopheles.  It  graphically  describes  how  this 
devil  appeared  ;  first  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  hovering,  like  the  witches  of  Macbeth, 
in  the  foul  and  filthy  air ;  then  as  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  then  as  a  globe  of  fire  ;  then 
as  a  beast ;  and  finally  as  a  monk,  in  which  shape  he  ^held  converse  with  Faust. 
With  like  particularity  the  legend  sets  forth  how  Faust,  in  the  depravity  of  his 
heart,  wished  to  know  the  secrets  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  and  how,  being  otherwise 
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unable  to  accomplish  bia  purposes,  and  forgetful  of  his  eours  sake,  and  contemning 
the  commands  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church,  be  entered  into  that  infernal  compact 
which  has  made  his  name  immortal.  By  the  terms  of  this  famous  stipulation,  Me- 
phistopheles  was  for  twenty-four  years  to  be  Faust's  servant ;  bring  everything  he 
wanted  ;  do  everything  he  required  ;  at  all  times  appear  at  his  command  in  what 
form  or  shape  soever  he  wished,  and  accomplish  all  his  desires  to  all  pomts  in  full. 
On  the  other  hand,  Faust  bound  himself  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  years  to  be- 
long body  and  soul  to  Lucifer ;  and,  for  confirmation  of  the  agreement,  he  executed 
a  bond  to  that  effect,  written  in  blood — and  a  copy  of  the  identical  document  is  duly 
preserved  in  the  history.  As  it  presents,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  only  speci- 
men of  this  branch  of  the  law  of  contracts  in  existence,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  curious  to  hear  it.  Having  opened  a  vein  and  placed  his  blood  in  a  saucer 
on  warm  ashes,  Faust  deliberately  wrote  as  follows  : 

"1,  John  Faustus,  Doctor,  do  openly  acknowledge  with  mine  own  hand,  to  the 
great  force  and  strengthening  of  this  letter,  that  since  I  began  to  study  and  specu- 
late the  course  and  nature  of  the  elements,  1  have  not  found,  through  the  gift  that 
is  given  me  from  above,  any  such  learning  and  wisdom  that  can  bring  me  to  my 
desire  ;  and  for  that  I  find  that  men  are  unable  to  instruct  me  further  in  the  matter  : 
Now  have  I,  Dr.  Faustus,  to  the  hellish  Prince  of  Orient,  aiiri  his  messenger  Mep'i- 
istopheles,  given  both  body  and  soul,  upon  such  conditions  that  they  shall  teach 
me  and  fulfill  my  desires  in  all  things,  as  they  have  promised  and  vowed  unto  me, 
according  to  the  articles  mentioned  between  us. 

*•  Further,  I  do  covenant  and  grant  with  them,  by  these  presents,  that  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  years  next  ensuing  the  date  of  this  present  letter,  they  being  expired, 
and  I  in  the  meantime  during  these  said  years  being  served  of  them  at  my  will,  they 
accomplishing  my  desires  to  the  full  in  all  points  as  we  are  agreed  ;  that  then  I  give 
them  all  power  to  do  with  me  at  their  pleasure — to  rule,  to  send,  to  fetch  or  carry 
me  or  mine,  be  it  either  body,  soul,  flesh,  blood  or  goods,  into  their  habitation,  be 
it  wheresoever  :  and  hereupon  I  defy  God  and  his  Christ,  all  the  host  of  Heaven, 
and  all  living  creatures  that  bear  the  shape  of  God  ;  yea,  all  that  live.  And  again 
I  say  it,  and  it  shall  be  so.  And  to  the  more  strengthening  of  this  writing,  I  have 
written  it  with  my  own  hand  and  blood,  being  in  perfect  memory ;  and  hereupon  I 
subscribe  to  it  with  my  name  and  title,  calling  all  the  infernal,  middle  and  supreme 
powers  to  witness  of  this  my  letter  and  subscription. 

'*  John  Faustus,  approved  in  the  elements  and  spiritual  doctors:" 

Immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  bond,  Faust  entered  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  his  privileges,  and  made  the  circuit  of  physical  gratifications.  He  fared  delicate- 
ly ;  he  wore  costly  apparel ;  he  reveled  in  earthly  and  sensual  delights  ;  he  became 
the  companion  of  princes  and  emperors ,  and  wherever  he  appeared  was  recognized 
as  the  gloss  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  He  travel- 
ed through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  even  as  far  as  Paradise,  upon  whose 
walls  he  saw  standing  the  angels  with  flaming  swords.  He  also  visited  the  sun  and 
planets  ;  and,  in  all  his  rambles,  the  spirits  of  the  air,  the  spirits  of  the  earth,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  places  under  the  earth,  were  all  equally  subservient^  to  his  will. 
Even  space  and  time  were  as  nothing  to  his  desires  ;  a  dragon  or  a  magic  cloak  waR 
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ever  ready  to  annihilate  one,  and  from  the  other  he  could  call  up  at  will  the  beings 
of  any  age.  At  one  time  the  lovely  Thais,  the  mistress  of  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
reappeared  and  ministered  to  his  pleasures;  and  at  another  Helen,  whose  beauty 
fired  the  ancient  world  and  caused  the  fall  of  Ilion.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
Mephistopheles  was  ever  at  his  side  and  ever  obedient  to  his  wishes — infinite  in  ex- 
pedients, mexhaustible  in  resources.  However  seemingly  impossible  the  demands, 
however  seemingly  desperate  the  attempt,  the  devil  kept  his  contract  to  the  letter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  conscience,  Faust  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
happy;  but  in  all  his  carousals,  that  silent  but  powerful  monitor  was  constantly  up- 
braiding him.  With  every  wordly  wish  gratified  to  the  full,  he  lived  a  miserable 
and  wretched  life.  He  would  willingly  have  repented,  but  his  repentance  was  like 
that  of  Cain  and  Judas;  his  sin  was  greater  than  could  be  forgiven:  when  he  looked 
to  Heaven,  he  could  see  no  hope;  nothing  presented  itself  to  his  contemplation  for 
the  future  but  hell  and  the  pains  thereof.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries  he  was  informed 
that  as  the  flint-stone  in  the  fire  burns  red-hot  but  consumeth  not,  so  his  immortal 
soul  was  condemned  to  everlasting  pain.  And  when,  in  terror  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  demanded  of  the  fiend  if  there  was  indeed  no  hope,  he  was  rebuffed  with  a 
foresight  of  his  terrible  doom.  **Know,  Faustus,"  replied  the  evil  spirit,  ''that  the 
condemned  have  neitUigr  end  nor  time  appointed  in  the  which  they  may  hope  to  be 
released.  If  there  were  even  hope  that  by  throwing  one  drop  of  water  out  of  the 
sea  each  day  until  it  were  dry;  or  if  there  were  a  heap  of  sand  as  high  as  from  the 
earth  to  the  heavens,  that  a  bird  carrying  away  but  one  corn  in  a  day — if  even  at 
the  end  of  this  so  incalcuable  labor  they  might  yet  hope  God  would  have  mercy  on 
them,  they  would  be  comforted;  but  there  is  no  hope  that  God  ever  thinks  of  them, 
or  that  their  howling  will  ever  be  heard .  Yea,  it  is  as  impossible  for  thee  to  escape 
the  wrath  to  come  as  it  is  impossible  for  thee  to  remove  the  mountains,  or  to  empty 
the  sea,  or  to  count  the  drops  of  rain  that  have  fallen  from  heaven  unto  this  day,  or 
tell  what  there  is  most  of  the  world.  Yea,  and  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  even  so  impossible  it  is  for  thee,  Faustus,  and  the 
rest  of  the  condemned,  to  come  again  into  the  favor  of  God;  and  thus  Faustus,  thou 
hast  heard  my  last  sentence,  and,  I  pray  thee,  how  dost  thou  like  it  ?" 

As  the  appointed  term  drew  nearer  and  nearer  toward  its  close,  the  unhappy  Faust 
became,  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  legend,  "like  a  taken  murderer  or  thief,  the  which 
finding  himself  guilty  in  conscience  btifore  the  Judge,  fears  every  hour  to  die.  He 
was  grieved,  and  in  wailing  spent  his  time;  he  went  talking  to  himself,  wringing  of 
his  hands,  so'bbing  and  sighing;  his  flesh  fell  away  and  he  became  lean  and  haggard, 
and  kept  himself  close;  neither  could  he  abide,  see  or  hear  of  Mephistopheles  any 
more."  At  last,  when  the  full  time  was  about  to  expire,  he  repaired  to  a  public 
house  in  the  village  of  Rimlich,  a  half  mile  from  Wittenburg;  and,  after  calling  his 
student  friends  about  him,  and  bidding  them  all  farewell,  "it  happened,'*  says  the 
legend,  "that  between  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  at  midnight  there  blew  against 
the  house  a  mighty  storm  of  wind,  as  though  it  would  have  blown  the  foundations 
thereof  from  their  places.  Hereupon  the  students  began  to  fear,  and  left  their  beds; 
but  they  would  by  no  means  stir  from  their  chambers,  though  the  host  ran  out  of 
doors,  thinking  the  house  would  fall.     The  students,  who  lay  next  the  hall  wherein 
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Dr.  Faustus  was,  soon  heard  a  mighty  noise  and  hissing,  as  if  it  had  been  full  of 
snakes  and  adders;  and  presently  the  hall  door  flew  open  and  they  heard  Faustus 
imploring  for  help,  and  crying  murder!  murder!  !  but  it  was  with  a  smothered  voice, 
and  very  hollow;  and  shortly  afterward  it  died  away,  and  they  heard  him  no  more. 
In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  plucked  up  courage  to  go  into  the  hall, 
where  they  had  left  Faustus;  but  he  was  not  there.  Instead  of  him,  they  found  the 
floor  sprinkled  with  his  blood,  and  his  brains  cleaving  to  the  walls.  The  devil  had 
beaten  him  from  one  side  against  another:  in  one  corner  lay  his^yes,  and  in  another 
his  teeth — a  fearful  and  pitiful  sight  to  behold.'* 

Such  was  the  plot  of  the  old  legend  of  Faust.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  a 
monkish  or  priestly  invention;  originating  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  at  a  time 
when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  beeoming  dangerous  to  the  established  order  of  things, 
,and  evidently  intended  to  repress  it.  It  was  the  thirst  of  knowledge  which  is  repre- 
sented as  misleading  Faust;  not  ambition,  nor  avarice,  nor  lust,  nor  inherent  vice. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  Wittenberg,  with  its 
schools  and  professorships,  celebrated  for  ages  as  the  foster  mother  of  philosophy. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Hamlet,  the  most  philosophic  of  Shakespeare's  characters, 
had  studied  in  Wittenberg;  and  Horatio,  whose  philosophy  had  apparently  attempted 
all  things,  both  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  repeatedly  asked,  "And  what  make  you  from 
Wittenberg,  Horatio  ?"  Thus  the  legend  of  Faust,  however  it  may  have  originated, 
had  a  didactic  purpose.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  expression  of  the  religious  conserva- 
tism of  the  age  against  the  supposed  heretical  spirit  of  reawakened  inquiry,  which 
was  gradually  overturning  the  regime  of  the  old  dogmas.  It  was  essentially  a  relig- 
ious lesson;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  implicitly  believed  by  the  super- 
stitious of  those  days.  The  common  people,  among  whom  it  passed  current  and  who 
shuddered  over  its  descriptions  of  the  place  of  torments,  were  not  intelligent  enough 
to  perceive  its  grossness  and  inconsistencies.  The  unpardonable  sin  which  it  por- 
trayed, was  the  thirst  of  knowledge;  a  thirst  which  we  of  this  age  would  term  one 
of  the  most  commendable  of  human  desires.  The  Mephistopheles  was  the  old-time 
fire  and  brim-stone  imp,  with  forked  tail  and  cloven  foot;  the  incidents  were  low  and 
insigniticant;  Faust  a  vulgar  voluptuary,  almost  brutal  in  his  sensualities;  and  the 
catastrophe  a  mere  jumble  of  blood  and  murder;  striking  on  account  of  the  horrible 
picture  it  presented  to  the  imagination,  but  absurd  iii  all  its  connections  and  ante- 
cedents. As  a  whole,  the  legend  was  a  creature  of  the  most  debafsed  superstition; 
an  offspring  of  the  old  night,  which  brought  it  forth  and  to  which  it  properly  be- 
belonged .  ' 

In  the  poem  of  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  assumes  an  entirely  new  as- 
pect, and  bears  with  it  a  significance  of  which  any  version  of  the  old  legend  would 
have  appeared  incapable.  As  Shakespeare  raised  Hamlet  into  the  highest  regions 
of  what  may  be  called  concrete  philosophy,  so  Goethe  elevated  the  gross  and  coarse 
legend  of  Faust  from  its  native  bed  on  the  lower  stratum  of  popular  superstition  to 
the  summit  of  intellectual  greatness.  The  process  was  much  the  same  in  both 
works;  but  Goethe,  whose  plan  was  more  comprehensive,  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
model the  popular  story  in  almost  all  its  details;  to  prune  it  of  its  grossness  and  to 
infuse  into  it  a  spirit  altogether  unknown  to  the  legend  itself.     Little  of  the  legend- 
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ary  characteristics  remains  in  the  poem,  except  the  names  of  the  chief  personages 
and  the  idea  of  a  compact  with  the  spirit  of  darkness.  This  fragmentary  skeleton 
the  poet  has  enlarged;  turned  to  new  purposes;  added  new  members;  clothed  with 
the  weavings  ot  his  own  genius :  and  thus  changed ,  he  presents  it  to  us  in  the  form 
and  with  the  merits  of  a  new  creation.  Of  all  the  great  works  which  the  modems 
have  produced  there  is  perhaps  no  other  so  entirely  original,  so  completely  the 
product  of  its  author  alone . 

Under  the  hands  of  Goethe,  Faust  becomes,  instead  of  the  vulgar  voluptuary  and 
sensualist  of  the  legend,  the  representative  of  the  aspiring  human  soul;  hemmed  in 
by  untoward  circumstances,  but  manfully  struggling  for  light  and  freedom^  And 
Mephistopheles,  instead  of  the  sooty  imp  of  Lucifer,  becomes  the  genuine,  veritable 
devil  of  the  times;  the  spirit  of  evil  in  the  shape  in  which  he  now  appears.  The 
modern  devil  has  discarded  horns,  claws,  tail,  fire  and  brimstone;  and  he  now  wears 
the  dress  and  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Upon  him  too  has  the  progress  of 
culture  had  its  influence;  so  much  so  that,  in  his  new  and  improved  condition,  even 
his  own  creatures  do  not  at  first  recognize  him.  The  only  thing  that  indicates  his 
relationship  with  the  old-time  devil  is  the  cloven  foot,  which  he  cannot  lay  aside; 
but,  that  this  may  not  offend  or  injure  his  prospects  in  society,  he  wears  false 
calves  and  stuffed  shoes.  He  objects  to  being  called  Satan;  this  name,  he  says, 
has  been  too  long  written  in  the  story  book.  He  prefers  the  title  of  Baron;  and  he 
claims  to  be  a  cavalier  like  other  cavaliers;  in  other  words,  he  is  now  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  whatever  may  be  the  fashion  of  the  time  he  will  wear  its  garb. 

Not  only  are  the  characters  changed,  but  the  scope,  intent  and  object  of  the 
legend  are  transformed.  Instead  of  descriptions  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  their 
different  wards  and  compartments;  instead  of  inventories  of  the  various  fiends  and 
their  manner  of  tormenting  the  condemned;  instead  of  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable 
conversations,  which  there  needs  no  ghost  come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us;  and  in- 
stead of  unmeaninsj  journeys  through  the  air —  we  have,  in  the  poem,  a  most  sublime 
statement  of  the  great,  the  all-important  questions  of  human  destiny;  and  a  devel- 
opment and  working  out  of  the  problem  in  a  manner  so  masterly  that  few  as  yet  have 
been  able  to  recognize,  and  perhaps  none  to  fully  appreciate  its  real  grandeur. 
Some  of  the  most  intelligent  readers  have  entirely  misunderstood  it.  Coleridge  even 
uses  the  expression,  "transcendental  nonsense  and  magic-lantern  pictures,**  in  ref- 
erence to  it.  Bat  a  faithful  study  of  the  poem,  and  a  disposition  to  look  beneath 
the  surface,  indicate  that  the  poet  had  a  great  meaning;  and  when  the  key  of  inter- 
pretation is  properly  applied,  the  whole  structure  arises  before  the  mind  in  magnifi- 
cent proportions  and  matchless  symmetry^  Little  less  indeed  could  have  been  ex- 
pected of  a  work  of  which  Oarlyle  well  said,  "it  was  matured  in  the  mysterious 
depths  of  a  vast  and  wonderful  mind,  and  bodied  forth  with  that  truth  and  curious 
felicity  of  composition  in  which  Goethe  is  generally  admitted  to  have  no  living  rival." 

T.H.   HiTTELL. 
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The  poet  of  the  Sierras  was  once  walk- 
ing "through  a  miserable  Mexican  village 
when  the  shadows  of  evening  were  creep- 
ing over  the  low  cabins,  and  out  past  the 
shores  of  a  deep,  wide  river." 

**A  black,  bent,  old,  negro  woman,  all 
patches  from  head  to  foot,  came  creeping 
forth  from  her  cabin  with  a  broken  pot 
tied  together,  in  which  she  had  planted  a 
flower  to  grow  by  her  door. 

"The  poet,  not  wishing  to  stare  rudely 
at  this  bent,  old  creature,  said,  'Good 
evening,  auntie,  it's  a  pretty  evening.* 
She  slowly  straightened  up,  looked  away 
at  the  fading  sunlight  on  the  hills  and  said, 
softly,  '0,  it's  a  pritty  world,  massa.'" 

Yes,  a  beautiful  world,  and  we  are  all 
conscious  of  it.  We  know  it  when  we 
open  the  door  in  the  sweet,  dewy  morn- 
ing to  greet  the  beauteous  day;  when  we 
ride  against  the  fresh,  reviving  air;  when 
we  wait  on  a  door  step  and  look  down 
on  the  trim  flower-beds  that  the  little 
woman  inside  tends  so  carefully;  and 
when  we  sit  in  the  dusk  on  a  vine-cov- 
ered porch,  and  listen  to  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves.  Then  many,  many  times 
when  the  mind  is  busy  and  absorbed  we 
are  conscious  of  somehow  being  sus- 
tained and  comforted  by  the  visible 
beauty  around  us.  Leaving  out  the 
patient  many  who  seek  the  fern  in  its 
dampest  bed;  who  chip  bits  of  rocks, 
priceless  as  diamonds,  from  the  most  in- 
accessible places,  leaving  out  the  poets 
who  are  always  in  the  green  temples; 
there  still  remain  innumerable  multitude* 
to  translate  in  many  terms  and  places  the 
varied  languages  of  nature. 

If  you  will  carry  a  dimpled  child  into 
the  garden  under  the  splendor  of  a  bright, 
warm  night,  it  will  lift   its   arms    to   the 


silver  moon  and  question  you  with  won- 
dering eyes.  The  same  child  growing 
older  will  weary  of  every  toy  you  may 
give  it,  but  it  will  never  weary  of  its  lit- 
tle carriage  and  its  daily  ride.  It  knows 
where  its  little  bonnet  is  hung,  and  will 
cry  for  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  To  go 
out  into  the  breezy,  shining  day  is  its 
first  delight.  And  advancing  childhood 
marks  its  epochs  by  its  out-door  privileges 
and  holidays.  What  are  the  "souvenir" 
events  of  that  bright  time  ? 

The  hazel-nuttings  where  the  June- 
apples  grew,  the  gathering  of  pine-nuts 
in  the  odorous  woods,  and  the  dedication 
of  play-houses,  made  by  tying  together 
four  young  pines  at  the  tops.  Then  the 
stolen  delight  of  wading  in  the  peb- 
bly brooks!  What  indoor  pleasure  of 
childhood  so  keen  and  delightful  as 
chasing  the  minnies  under  the  overhang- 
ing boughs  of  the  blossoming  willow,  and 
snatching  the  shining  stones  through  the 
crystal  ripples ! 

When  a  child  of  ten,  the  young  people 
of  our  village  in  Placer  county  asked  m« 
to  go  with  theja  on  a  moonlight  walk, 
through  a  lonely  canyon,  across  a  deep 
gulch,  where  the  mad  white  Jwaters 
played  over  black  slippery  rocks.  Would 
I  be  afraid  and  see  a  bear  behind  every 
bush? 

I  saw  neither  lovers  nor  goblins;  I  saw 
only  the  narrow,  deep  path  down  the 
mountain-side,  between  low  shrubs  and 
tall  trees;  only  the  moonlight  on  aq; 
bushes,  and  the  outlines  of  the  dark  for- 
est against  the  deep  sky.  I  heard  no 
whisperings  of  lovers — only  the  flying  of 
startled  birds  from  the  thicket,  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  night  music  among  the 
pines,  and  the   roaring  of  the   torrent  be- 
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low.  I  felt  the  moving  of  the  cool  forest 
air,  gladdening  as  wine  to  my  young 
spirit.  I  felt  with  rapture  the  rustling 
of  each  bough  bending  over  the  way,  and 
forgetful  of  all,  I  ran  ahead,  down  "the 
steep  path,  crouched  down  in  the  dark 
beside  the  splashing  water,  and,  in  the 
silence  of  the  wonderful  low  night,  I 
waited  for  the  loitering  lovers  to  come 
and  lead  me  over  the  trembling  foot- 
bridge, reproving  all  the  while  the  mad 
and  venturesome  child. 

O,  free,  glad  childhood  among  the  hills 
of  Placer !  Thy  memory  is  a  feast,  and  a 
long,  long  tribute  to  thy  wild- wood  lux- 
uries. 

Bring  up  your  children  without  lace 
dresses,  soft-shod  little  rings  and 
ostrich  tips,  but  never  without  the  rides 
and  rambles  and  flower-scented  airs  of 
nature's  school-room. 

You  remark  that  the  rich  man  of  the 
west,  the  typical  rich  man  who  was  a 
farmer's  lad,  and  grew  rich  raising  wheat 
or  wool,  does  not  appreciate  art.  You 
laugh  when  he  gives  a  picture  gallery  so 
many  minutes  by  a  big  gold  watch, 
**  pro  wis  along  iis  walls,"  and  pokes  at 
the  pictures  with  his  cane.  You  class 
him  with  the  "modern  Philistine,"  and 
propose  to  bear  with  him  because  he  has 
his  uses. 

Take  your  easel  and  sit  by  the  edge 
of  the  field  where  the  Philistine  goes  by 
with  his  plow.  You  paint  the  sky  rap- 
turously; you  are  happy  with  the  bills, 
but  you  feel  doubtful  on  the  foreground, 
and  grow  weary  and  impatient  with  the 
trees.  Finally  you  go  to  the  house  with 
a  queer  pain  about  your  heart,  hide  your 
canvass,  and  seek  forgetfulness  in  a 
book.  But  the  Philistine  keeps  on  plow- 
ing, and  he  never  fails  in  his  translation 
of  nature.  He  has  not  praises,  but  he 
has  implicit  faith;  yet  you   call   him   a 


clod.  There  is  nothing  he  is  so  unlike,- 
for  in  his  realm  he  is  a  ruler.  He  is  out 
at  all  times,  wilh  the  warm  sun,  the 
driving  wind,  the  dripping  rain.  He 
meets  them  with  a  calm  eye;  they  are 
his   boon  companions. 

He  loves  the  cool,  strong  air, 
The  rain  on  his  face  and  hair. 

He  bares  his  brow  with  a  strong,  sim- 
ple reverence  to  the  first  fragrant,  luscious 
rain  of  autumn ;  yet,  you  deem  him  un- 
imaginative. 

If  you  would  take  him  away  from  the 
brightness  and  freedom  of  his  out-door 
life,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  dark  room  for 
a  year  or  two,  where  he  could  forget  the 
growing,  moving,  interesting  spirit  of 
nature,  I  think  he  would  like  your  pic- 
ture. It  is  something  grand  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  nature.  Do  you  think  the 
**PhilIstine'*  does  not  enjoy  the  sweep  of 
the  beautiful  spring  rain  on  his  well  cul- 
tivated field? 

Do  you  not  think  there  is  ecstacy  and 
joy  for  the  beauties  of  nature  in  his  heart 
above  his  calculations  of  acreage  ?  If  you 
judge  for  an  instant  that  he  does  not  see 
the  silvery  showers,  the  diamonds  in  the 
grass,  the  clouds  rolling  away  in  snowy 
masses,  the  golden  light  on  the  hills,  then 
you  do  not  know  the  heart  of  the  "Phil- 
istine." He  is  silent  because  nature 
has  taught  him  silence;  and  if  he  does 
not  keep  wondering  interjections  on  his 
tongue,  it  is  because  he  holds  in  his  hands 
the  key  that  turns  the  mighty  forces  of 
nature  to  do  his  bidding.  He  knows 
what  he  thinks,  and  his  thinking  is  not 
in  vain.  It  is  golden  thinking.  I  do 
not  claim  that  he  is  fitted  to  perceive  al 
ways  a  revelation  of  beauty.  Neither  is 
any  one.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  com- 
mon aistheticism.  Go  to  his  mountain 
home,  where  the  sentinel  trees  keep  watch 
by  night  and  day,  and  his  many  sheep 
browse   in    the    purple   shadows    of  the 
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Canyons,  and  you  will  find  him  hedged 
in  and  kept  thereby  appreciation.  Noth- 
ing anywhere  is  equal  to  his  hills,  his 
vines,  his  stone  curbed  spring  under  the 
hill.  Enthusiasm  is  a  good  companion, 
and  the  practical  worshiper  of  nature  will 
furnish  you  thought-food  it  you  will 
walk  beside  him  in  his  humble  ways. 

The  old  pioneer  is  another  one  who 
looks  through  clear  skies  to  the  clear 
thoughts- of  God.  The  phantom  gold 
has  long  since  slipped  away  in  the  forest. 
The  diggings  are  worked  out.  But  the 
old  pioneer  is  there  watching  the  years 
roll  over  the  gravelly  hills  and  rocky 
gorges.  The  buckeye  and  elder,  the 
azalia  and  manzanita  bloom  on.  The 
young  pines  sprung  up  where  they  will. 
He  plants  fruit  trees  on  Pan  Out  Flat, 
and  trellises  the  grape  above  the  old 
claim.  He  climbs  the  high  bluff,  and  his 
dim  eyes  dwell  lovingly  as  ever  on  the 
range  after  range  of  many  colored  hills 
that  form  the  low  Sierras.  His  vision 
discovers  the  old,  yellow  rivers,  the 
mountain  trails,  the  smoke  from  a  mill  or 
camp  rising  from  the  far,  blue  forests, 
and  he  is  content.  His  head  is  gray  like 
the  great  rock  beside  him,  but  his  soul 
is  strong;  and  not  for  the  kin  folks  of  his 
boyhood  home  in  the  East,  and  all  the 
refinement  and  comfort,  will  he  leave  his 
beloved  mountains. 

California  is  becoming  the  scene  of  a 
new  pilgrimage. 

Not  to  some  blood-stained  Mecca  is  it  led, 
Nor  yet  to  those  sad  shrines, 

Where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  martyred 
dead;  but  happier,  and  I  think  more 
reverent  hearts  fall  into  the  line  of  pil- 
grims who  pitch  their  souls  under  the 
giant  Sequoias,  by  the  snow-fed  lakes, 
and  down  by  the  rolling  surges  of  the 
great  sea.  Fashion  does  not  lead  this 
pilgrimage,  for  it  moves   in  dust  covered 


wagons,  and  comfort  and  convenience 
only  dictate  the  garb  of  these  fanatics. 
If  you  have  once  learned  just  how  to  go 
camping  with  satisfaction  and  ease,  you 
will  be  again  and  again  among  those  who 
search  the  nooks  and  corners  of  our 
State  in  this  independent,  free  and  easy 
fashion.  The  fascination  is  irresistable. 
In  no  other  way  can  you  get  into  the  far 
away,  solitary  grandeur  of  nature. 

Go  to  that  palace  of  all   that  is   most 
beautiful  in   nature — Yosemite,   and  the 
awe  fixed  upon  your   heart  by   those  im- 
measurable cliffs  becomes  a  part  of  your 
inner  life.     You    long  to   go   again    and 
again,  till  that  longing  becomes  a  passion. 
Only  to  look  once  more  into   the  face  of 
the  laughing  Merced;  to  touch  once  more 
the  wondrous  granite   foundation   of  the 
Royal  Arch.     And    the   nights  there  are^^ 
God's    benedictions     in    the    dark,  His- 
sweetest     and    sublimest    thoughts    let. 
down.     If  you  open  your  eyes  from  sleep 
to  see   the   moon  on    the   cliff,    and   the 
golden  stars  keeping   ^^ch   so  close  and 
bright,    you  imagine   for  a    moment  that 
the  whole  earth  has  moved  up  near  heav- 
en.    You  look  and   are  held   in  wonder; 
you  do  not   think,  and    you  do   not   tell 
your  sensations — no  more  would  you  tell' 
your    prayers,    your     heart's   innermost 
prayers. 

The  worshipers  of  God,  who  are  taught 
so  of  nature,  build  their  altar-fires  among 
the  fluted  columns  of  the  giant  forests; 
their  heart-songs  of  praise  and  reverence 
are  wafted  through  the  sunlit  arches, 
and,  I  think,  are  not  unheard  in  the 
eternal  skie^.  Heaven  knows  that  earth 
is  not  unheavenly. 

O,  stately  temples  of  the  wooded  wild! 
Beneath  your  shadows  cool  I  roved  a  child; 
But  now  with  reverence  that  books  impart, 
I  raise  to  you  the  incense  of  my  heart. 

Lillian  H.  Shujet. 
Brentwood,  Cal. 
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He  was  a  queer  one;  a  child  of  nature, 
and  subject  to  the  paternal  clime.  Just' 
imagine,  if  you  can,  a  man  under  the 
influence  of  the  weather;  in  the  morn- 
ing balmy  and  pleasant;  in  the  afternoon 
stormy,  full  of  grit  and  sand;  in  the 
evening  cool,  gloomy,  and  a  trifle  misty; 
sometimes  a  whole  winter  congealed, 
then,  for  the  entire  summer,  warm  and 
genial. 

Chester  Folds  was  a  child  of 
nature,  as  nature  is  in  the  land  of  the  Pa- 
cific, where  idealistic  fancies  crowd  out 
the  coarse  thoughts  as  the  overgrowth  of 
flowers  check  the  weeds.  A  man  who 
walked  the  glens  with  Yirgil  in  his  hand, 
rather  than  ascend  the  mountain-peaks  to 
shout  the  praises  of  the  Roman  Gladia- 
tors. He  was  the  first  son  of  an  Irish 
peasant,  born  when  the  century  was  in 
its  forties,  near  J^e  borderland  of  Scot- 
land. Twenty -five  years  afterwards  he 
is  alone  in  a  great  city  in  the  country 
which  has  given  freedom  to  every  race 
save  one. 

Before  him  is  the  letter  of  a  comrade, 
who,  two  years  ago,  had  bound  himself 
to  make  the  art  of  writing  a  life  study. 
It  was  a  jovial  letter  from  Rome,  full  of 
romance  and  reality,  for  Fred  Harlan 
had  met,  and  was  loved,  and  already 
married  to  an  American  heiress. 

Chester  Folds  and  Fred  Harlan  had 
sworn  devotion  to  song.  They  reasoned 
in  this  way:  "Poetry  is  the  highest  of 
all  arte;  it  is  the  language  o§  the  soul; 
it  is  the  essence  of  the  invisible,  and  in- 
tangible of  all  that  is  immortal.  If  a 
man  can  make  his  bread  and  butter  with 
an  axe  and  spade,  why  can't  he  make  a 
fortune  with  the   tools  of  God  ?"     They 


said,  "Comrades,  are  we  to  starve  or 
live  by  the  financial  value  of  the  gift  of 
poetry." 

Fred  Harlan,  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, wrote  a  hundred  madrigals  on  a 
face  powder  for  an  advertising  firm,  se- 
cured five  hundred  dollars,  went  to 
Rome,  and  by  reading  amatory  veraes  to 
an  American  heiress,  won  her  affection, 
and  fully  demonstrated  the  financial  val- 
ue of  verse.  Chester  Folds  was  grieved; 
his  labor  was  earnest,  and  he  knew  that 
Fred  Harlan  was  forever  lost  to  the  di- 
vine art.  He  crumpled  the  letter  in  his 
hand,  and  then  took  it  up  again,  for  he 
had  not  read  it  all.  "Why,  they  will 
reside  in  this  city.  They  will  be  here  to- 
morrow, and  here  is  an  invitation  to  call. 
Ah,  how  lovingly  Fred  speaks  of  his 
wife,  but  not  a  word  about  our  art." 

That  night,  at  the  latest  hour  before 
the  day,  when  poets  have  been  bom, 
Chester  Folds  was  still  at  work  draping 
anew  an  old  idea.  He  was  a  man  with- 
out friends,  yet  his  poems  were  read  by 
thousands.  He  mingled  with  the  people, 
moved  through  all  the  circles  of  society, 
giving  and  receiving  courtesies,  but  re- 
vealing to  no  one  the  life  hidden  by  the 
enamel  of  formal  actions.  His  pathetic 
humor,  sharpened  by  a  voice  strong, 
firm,  manly,  lent  him  a  charm.  Unlike 
men  of  his  disposition  he  did  not  seek  the 
society  of  ladies. 

"Time  enough,"  he  would  say,  "I 
must  individualize  myself  before  I  am 
worth  attention.  I  would  rather  be 
loved  for  what  I  have  done,  and  for  what 
I  do,  than  for  what  I  am*" 

The  next  day  found  him  on  his  way  to 
the  residence  of  his  comrade,  Fred  Har- 
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Ian,  or  rather  to  the  home  of  his  com- 
rade's wife.  He  waited  but  a  moment, 
when  Fred  came  into  the  room,  greeting 
him  with  lavish  expression  of  joy. 

**Your  wife,  where  is  she?"  asked 
Chester  Folds. 

"Wait  and  see,"  Harlan  replied.  He 
tapped  lightly  on  the  sliding  doors, 
then  pushed  them  aside,  and  Chester 
Folds  beheld,  in  wifely  robes,  reclining 
on  a  luxurious  chair  with  a  beautiful  babe 
at  her  bosom,  Fred  Harlan's  wife. 

"You  are  my  husband's  friend,"  she 
said  quickly,  as  she  drew  the  drapery  of 
her  dress  over  her  bosom .  Her  husband 
took  the  boy,  and  kissed  the  baby  cheek 
that  had  warmed  against  the  mother's 
breast. 

Chester  Folds  had  forgotten  the  home- 
life  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  This  was 
his  first  glimpse  of  domestic  love.  He 
greeted  coldly  the  young  wife,  and  cast 
but  a  glance  at  the  boy,  in  his  long  white 
clothes.  He  listened  to  the  story  of 
their  happiness,  and  when  it  was  ended 
he  said: 

"But,  Fred,  you  have  not  told  me 
about  any  of  your  poems.  Surely  you 
have  many  to  show  me, " 

**No,  I  have  not;  my  wife  does  not 
like  me  to  be  alone  in  my  study,  but  now 
that  we  have  settled  down  'I  shall  begin 
again*" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
wasted  two  years  of  your  life?" 

"No  he  hasn't,"  said  the  wife  sharply. 
"He  got  me  and  him,"  and  she  pointed 
at  the  little  soul  in  white,  and  showed  a 
beai^tifully  carved  finger,  marred  by  a 
small  dark  ring  under  the  nail,  and  an 
arm  of  such  marvelous  beauty  and  sym- 
metry that  it  would  do  as  a  model  to  re- 
place the  missing  one  from  the  statue  of 
Venus. 

"He  shan't   write   much   more  poetry 


either,"  she  said,  "except  on  baby's 
birthday,  and  our  silver  wedding,  and 
such  occasions." 

Chester  Folds  turned,  and  in  an  un- 
dertone said:  "How  beautiful  your  wife 
is  in  face  and  form!"  The  wife  heard 
the  words.  She  became  very  gracious, 
and  really  talked  quite  well  when  speak- 
ing of  her  dresses,  or  of  a  party  to  be 
given  in  a  few  weeks  in  )ionor  of  their 
return. 

"You  must  come,  Mr.  Folds,  for 
Mary  Denman  will  be  among  the  guests, 
and  she  will  just  suit  you.  She  is 
beautiful,  amiable  and  sweet,  and  dotes 
on  fame." 

**I  will  try  to  accept  your  invitation," 
replied  Chester. 

He  then  took  his  leave,  but  when  he 
reached  his  room,  and  contrasted  his 
beggarly  quarters  to  the  rich  and  elegant 
home  of  his  comrade,  life  was  gloomy, 
In  an  hour  he  was  reading  and  critizing 
Arnold's  latest  poem,  and  in  the  delight 
of  art,  he  forgot  the  pleasures  of  wealth. 

In  the  next  few  we^ks,  six  publications 
received  poems  from  his  pen,  his  re- 
mittance paid  his  room  rent,  purchased 
him  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  now  he 
was  sure  he  would  accept  Mrs .  Harlan's 
invitation. 

The  day  before  the  event,  he  received 
an  offer  of  three  thousand  per  year,  to 
edit  a  class  publication,  but  he  spurned 
it,  "What,"  he  exclaimed  in  anger, 
"Chester  Folds  sell  his  life  for  money!" 

He  stood  alone  on  the  evening  of  the 
party,  picking  to  pieces  a  flower  he  had 
taken  from  a  wreath  on  a  poet's  statue. 
The  pieces  fell  on  the  floor  about  him, 
and  he  was  unmindful  of  all,  until  he 
saw  Mrs.  Harlan  approach  him,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  lady 

"This  is  Miss  Denman,  Mr.  Folds," 
she  said,  and  then   withdrew. 
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There  was  an  awkward  pause.  He 
crushed  what  remained  of  the  flower  in 
his  hand. 

"Just  like  a  poet,"  she  said,  "to  pick 
a  flower  to  pieces.  You  take  that  which  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  praise  or  condemn 
it." 

*'It  will  be  praise  for  you,"  he  replied 
quietly 

"You  do  not  know  me." 

**I  know  you  as  well  as  I  know  any- 
thing,*' he  replied. 

"What  am  I  then?"  she  asked. 

"If  you  can  remove  everything  that  is 
bad  from  the  name  of  a  flirt,  and  only 
leave  the  subtle  influence  which  wins  and 
impresses,  then  I  would  say  on  first  sight, 
that  you  are  a  flirt.'* 

"lam  not;  you  should  not  say  such 
things  to  me." 

"You  challenged  me,  and  if  you  were 
less  than  you  are,  or  more,  I  would  not 
talk  to  you.  You  are  the  only  strongly 
individualized  person  in  the  room  this 
evening." 

"Is  that  another  compliment?" 

"It  is  a  compliment  if  you  care  for  the 
traits  which  the  mothers  of  famous  men 
possessed.  I  would  not  presume  to 
speak  of  your  beauty  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  but  the  blue  that  you  have 
on  this  evening  will 'last,  within  a  few 
years  as  long  as  the  freshness  of  your 
complexion;  and  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
praising  the  cut  of  your  garment  as  the 
shape  of  your  form  and  features." 

"Talk  about  yourself  now,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"Not  until  I  tell  you  that  each  remark 
you  have  made  convinces  me  that  I  had 
one  of  those  flashes  of  intelligence,  when 
I  first  saw  you,  that  is  like  the  voice  of 
conscience,  never  wrong." 

"Tell  me  about  yourself,  I  do  not 
mean  what    you  do,  but    tell    me  about 


your  soul.  I  want  to  know  the  soul  of  a 
poet.'* 

He  was  about  to  reply,  when  Mrs. 
Harlan  passed  by,  and  whispered  to  Miss 
Denman: 

"You  are  getting  on  nicely,  arn't  you. 
Be  careful,  remember  Fred  was  a  poet.' 

When  she  had  passed,  Chester  rose  to 

go- 

"You  have  not  told  me  yet,"  she  in- 
quired. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  to-night.  I  would 
tell  you  that  which  solitude  alone  would 
draw  from  me." 

"Then  come  and  see  me." 

"Here?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  will  be  with  Mrs.  Harlan  for 
several  months,"  she  replied. 

"I  will  come  if  you  will  allow  yourself 
to  be  my  model." 

"A  model?  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

"An  artist  paints  a  face  from  life;  I 
want  to  picture  yours.  I  want  to  catch 
the  motive  of  every  expression  on  your 
face.  I  want  to  see  the  first  gleam  of 
love  in  your  eyes;  study  every  nervous 
twitch,  every  turn  of  the  head,  every 
touch  of  the  hand.  The  face  alone  is 
capable  of  one  thousand  noticeable  ex- 
pressions, and  these  can  be  blended  into 
sixteen  million  shades — from  love,  tiie 
highest,  to  deceit,  the  lowest." 

"But  I  have  been  in  love,"  she  replied 
archly. 

"With  whom?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"With  a  nun,"  she  replied. 

"Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  ''but  a  lady  of 
your  charms  falls  in  love  so  frequently 
that  I  will  not  have  to  watch  long  to 
catch  the  expression  I  want." 

"Is  it  necessary  that  yon  should  study 
the  face  the  same  as  an  artist,  to  write 
about  it?"  she  asked,  as  though  eager  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 
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"Yes,  it  is  even  more  necessary.  Our 
art  is  greater  even  than  the  painter's. 
There  is  mechanical  skill  in  the  work  of 
the  artist,  but  our  colors  are  entirely  in- 
tangible. Everything  that  is  written  for 
the  next  generation  must  be  a  study. 
Narratives,  romances,  and  comedies  are 
of  the  past.  The  realistic  school  will 
make  the  classic  literature  of  the  future  the 
same  as  Homer's  bold  song  of  war  made 
him  the  most  noted  of  Greeks.  But  tell 
me  will  you  consent  to  be  the  model  of 
my  study?" 

'*I  am  not  suited  for  such  a  dignity," 
she  replied . 

*'Ye8,  you  are,  for  you  possess  all  the 
traits  of  common  humanity,  with  all  that 
is  most  lovable,  strongly  individualized." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,  though  I  do 
not  believe  it.     Let  it  be  as  you  wish." 

"I  will  meet  you  here  on  Wednesday 
if  agreeable ." 

"1  will  be  at  home,"  she  replied. 

He  held  out  his  hand  infat^trell.  No 
word  was  spoken,  but  their  eyes  met 
and  told  the  tale — the  old,  old  story  of 
kindred  spirits 

Chester  Folds  merely  bowed  to  the 
other  guests,  then  watched  Miss  Den- 
man  for  a  while.  He  saw  her  in  the 
midst  of  a  group,  jesting  with  the  serious, 
laughing  with  the  moody,  kind  to  the 
unkind,  complimenting  the  vain,  sympa- 
thizing; with  the  saddest,  and  pleasing 
everybody.  Then  he  went  away,  and 
he  could  not  have  been  better  pleased 
had  he  been  enabled  to  ride  the  wild 
steed  Pegasus. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Miss  Denman 
was  a  blonde.  A  poet  never  made  a 
model  of  a  brunette,  and  whenever  a 
union  has  occurred  between  the  sensitive 
soul  of  a  poet,  and  the  nature  crowned 
with  raven  tresses  and  sparkling  eyes,  a 
false  life  has  followed. 


Chester  Folds  began  scribling  on  some 
paper  the  next  day,  and  when  he  came 
to  his  senses  he  had  written  a  curiously 
interlined  canzonet. 

"Black  eyes  most  dazzle  in  a  hall. 
Miss  D.  is  a  blonde   with    all  the  shades 
in  harmony. 

Blue  eyes  most  please  at  evening  fall. 
In  her  face  repose  all  the  refined  and 

The  black  a  conquest  soonest  gain, 
subtle  feelings  of  her  sex.     Her  physical 

The  blue  a  conquest  most  retain; 

beauty  is  almost  equal  to  the    sweetness 

The  black  bespeaks  a  lively  heart 
Whose  emotions  soon  depart; 

of  her   disposition,    and   amiable    ways, 

and  vivacious  manner. 

The  blue  a  eteadier  flame  betray, 
That  burns  and  lives  beyond  a  day. 

Taller   than    medium,    slightly     angular 

with  drooping  shoulders.     Yet,    why  do 

I  vulgarly 

Then  let  each  reign  without  control, 
The  black  all  mmd— the  blue  all  soul. 

notice  her  physical  beauty,    for  she  is  all 

soul." 

The  man  who  has  lived  holding  back 
with  priestly  sternness,  the  romantic  feel- 
ings of  his  nature,  makes  the  greater  fool 
of  himself  when  he  surrenders,  as  did 
Chester  Folds.  On  Wednesday  he  sought 
her  out,  and  not  even  the  gilded  coarse- 
ness of  his  comrade's  wife  was  powerful 
enough  to  make  him  reason  with  himself. 
Yet,  as  Miss  Denman  met  him  in  the 
parlor,  there  was  something  impossible 
to  define  lacking.  After  an  hour  had 
passed,  she  asked: 

**Are  you  not  going  to  tell  ale  the  soul 
life  of  a  poet  ?'  * 

"I  can  only  ell  you  the  longings  of 
one  whose  aspirations  are  those  of  a 
poet." 

**Then  tell  me,"  she  answered. 

Her  flattery  was  most   dangerous.     It 
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waa  not  repulsive  praise;  it  was  the  naiv- 
ete of  the  charmirjg  fickleness  of  "I  like 
you." 

Then  he  began  his  story.  **The  soul 
of  a  poet  despises  money,  longs  not  for 
bread,  cares  more  for  the  drapery  of  an 
idea  than  for  raiment.  I  have  lived  on 
three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and 
sometimes  for  a  month  on  ten  dollars, 
when  my  income  might  have  been  three 
thousand  per  year.  Fred  Harlan  be- 
lieved with  me,  but  he  has  forsaken  me. 
His  soul  droops,  and  he  will  never  be  as 
happy  with  his  rich  wife,  as  we  were  for 
years  together,  developing  the  highest, 
noblest,  and  most  artful  feeling  of  man- 
kind. I  like  the  rythm  of  a  verse,  but 
deeper  cuts  the  idea.  The  poet's  strug- 
gle is  for  immortality;  the  priest  sacrifices 
the  luxury  of  home,  of  love,  of  wordly 
and  sensual  pleasure  for  the  souls  of 
others. 

He  does  it  blindly,  half  doubting 
purgatory,  and  the  existence  of  a  soul. 
The  poet  knows  that  he  will  live  forever, 
and  his  songs  will  be  sung  in  the  ages 
to  come.  He  may  fail,  but  the  trying 
is  no  failure,  and  then,  oh,  how  great  is 
the  reward  if  he  should  win.  I  am 
young,  the  flush  of  youth  is  upon  me, 
but  if  I  thought  my  life  was  to  be  made 
up  of  the  acts  of  those  around  me,  I 
would  not  live;  or  if  living  1  would  let 
the  cat  eat  out  my  soul ;  or  I  would  throw 
it  to  the  dogs;  or  I  would  make  it  abnor- 
mal with  the  delusive  opium  pipe;  and 
the  fire  of  alcohol. 

But,  let  my  soul  reign,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied. The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
art  in  literature  will  only  be  recognized 
by  life-work.  The  freshness  of  nature, 
the  fair,  holiness  of  woman,  and  the  pur- 
ity and  nobleness  of  truth  will  urge  upon 
men  a  life  of  thought  and  meditation. 
The  life  of  the  poet  will  be  the  high  priest- 


hood within  the  inner  veil  of  the  temple 
of  truth.  And  let  those  who  write  to 
suit  the  public  taste,  be  ashamed  and 
pointed  out  as  prostitutes.  The  aspira- 
tions of  a  poet  are  for  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. I  will  sacrifice  all  for  that,  yet  I 
am  a  man,  and  man  is  weak." 

Their  eyes  met. 

Miss  Denman  was  a  good  listener,  and 
a  moment  afterwards,  when  Fred's  wife 
came  into  the  room,  she  could  have  repeat- 
ed almost  word  for  word  the  wild  lan- 
guage of  Chester  Folds. 

"He  is  my  kindred  spirit,"  she  said. 
You  cannot  realize  what  a  noble  heart  he 
has,  and  how  lofty  his  ambition." 

"Oh,  that's  the  way  Fred  was  before 
he  married  me,  but  goodness  knows  he 
has  other  things  to  look  after  now  besides 
ambition." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  replied  Chester, 
*'for  there  are  few  indeed  who  will  make 
the  sacrifice  ambition  requires." 

"You  iin}d  Mary  talk;  she  dotes  on 
fame";  an^^'she  left  them  alone. 

Then  weeks  followed  weeks  for  nearly 
a  year.  Chester  Folds  had  made  a  careful 
study  of  his  model.  Every  marked  ex- 
pression was  noted,  and  many  shades  of 
feeling  carefully  outlined .  His  book  was 
published,  and  Mary  Denman  was  im- 
mortalized. The  volume  was  published 
anonymously  in  Loudon.  The  realistic 
schools  found  themselves  outdone;  for 
here  was  a  study  without  plot,  a  mirror 
for  the  millions  to  see  every  shade  of 
feminine  nature  pictured,  as  marked  as 
the  contrasts  of  the  artist's  blue  and  red. 
The  secret  of  the  indefinable  charm  re- 
mained a  mystery  to  all  save  Chester 
Folds  and  Mary  Denman. 

"I  love  your  fame,"  said  Mary  Den- 
man to  Mr.  Folds,  after  he  had  shown 
her  long  reviews  of  his  book — their  book, 
as  he  called  it. 
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"I  need  you,"  he  replied.  "Work 
with  me  for  greater  fame.  Will  you  be 
my  wife?" 

''Yes,  when  you  have  attained  the 
heights;  but  you  cannot  afford  to  marry 
now.  You  would  have  to  write  for 
money,  and  perhaps  you  would  do  like 
Harlan,  forget  your  art." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  say,"  replied 
Chester. 

But  Chester  Folds  was  an  impatient 
lover.  There  was  a  lack  of  affection  for 
him  personally  and  an  indefinable  deceit 
about  her  that  taunted  him.  His  poems 
were  strong  enough  to  give  him  reputa- 
tion, but  not  great  enough  to  give  him 
fame.  He  labored  on .  Again  the  offer 
came  of  three  thousand  per  year.  He 
consulted  his  old  comrade.  "Take  it, 
by  all  means,"  was  the  reply;  "get  mar- 
ried and  live  respectable." 

*'But  Mary  will  not  have  it  so;  she  in- 
sists that  we  must  wait  until  I  am  fam- 
ous. I  think  she  loves  my  fame  more 
than  me." 

"I  would  advise  her  to  depend  for  the 
perpetuation  of  your  fame  upon  a  boy 
like  this,"  replied  Harlan,  as  he  gave  his 
latest  baby  a  toss  in  the  air. 

"I  will  see  that  she  fixes  the  day,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Harlan,  who  had  just 
come  in.  "Mary  is  foolish  for  not  mar- 
rying right  off  if  you  accept  that  posi- 
tion. It's  real  smart  in  you  to  get  three 
thousand  dollars  per  year.  I  know  you 
will  make  a  good  business  man  if  you 
just  give  up  all  that  foolishness  about 
fame.  You  just  come  back  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  have  everything  fixed,  even 
the  wedding  things." 

Chester  thanked  the  good-hearted 
lady;  even  if  she  was  more  beautiful 
than  refined,  her  qualities  of  heart  were 
good.  He  spent  a  miserable  day.  Was 
he    doing   wrong   in    wishing  to  marry? 


Surely  Mary  ought  not  to  blame  him  for 
sacrificing  everything  for  love.  He 
c©uld  understand  now  why  the  mother 
snake  hissed  and  opened  her  mouth  to 
let  the  child  snake  run  for  shelter  down 
her  throat,  when  the  heavy  stick  descend- 
ed the  next  moment  and  crushed  the 
slimy  body.  It  was  the  blindness  of 
love.  He  would  crush  out  his  soul  and 
make  himself  a  menial  for  one  he  loved, 
even  when  the  sacrifice  was  not  demand- 
ed. 

With  trembling  and  fear  he  sought  the 
presence  of  Miss  Denman.  He  had 
written  a  beautiful  poem  to  prove  to  her 
that  he  could  write  even  when  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  other  things.  She 
greeted  him  warmly,  yes,  more  affection- 
ately than  ever  before.  He  had  never 
kissed  her.  It  was  too  sensual  for  such 
love  as  theirs;  but  this  time  she  really 
offered  her  lips  to  his. 

"You  have  consented?"  he  exclaimed, 
joyously. 

"You  have,"  she  replied. 

"I  have  been  willing  for  months,"  he 
said. 

'Tou  forget  the  poet's  aspiration;  you 
forget  all  your  promises  to  yourself;  you 
forget  your  longing  for  immortality — all 
because  you  love.  And  not  content  with 
loving  me  as  a  friend,  you  would  have 
me  be  your  wife.  Love  to  me  is  a  mys- 
terious flower.  Often  have  I  inhaled  its 
fragrance,  often  caught  glimpses  of  its 
beauty.  I  have  longed  for  one  blossom, 
then  turned  from  its  perfume  in  disgust. 
Such  is  the  consistency  of  woman." 

"And  you  turn  from  me?" 

"No;  bat  I  will  not  marry  you  until 
you  have  attained  the  full  measure  of 
your  fame." 

"Perhaps  you  love  another,  and  wish 
to  get  rid  of  me." 

"I  will  not  answer." 
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"Then  I  answer  for  you.  You  love 
my  fame.  You  have  never  cared  for  me. 
I  will  leave  you,  never  to  return."         # 

Her  imperious  manner  asserted  itself, 
and  she  said,  ''Go!" 

He  pushed  open  the  sliding  doors,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Fred  Harlan  and  his 
wife,    amusing    the    children.       As    he 


passed  through  the  hallway  he  heard 
Mary  sobbing.  He  listened.  There 
was  a  call  that  sounded  like,  "Chester, 
Chester,  come  back!" 

His  sensitive  soul  was  angered,  and 
he  went  on,  doubtful  of  the  call.  I 
do  not  know  to  this  day  whether  he  ever 
returned.  Hare  Wagner. 


MY  NEIGHBORS. 


Living  away  from  the  turmoil  of  poli- 
tics, the  bustle  and  carking  cares  of  trade 
and  the  fretting  changes  of  fickle  fashion, 
affluent  leisure  hangs  sometimes  a  trifle 
heavy  on  even  indolent  hands;  and  to 
eke  the  slow  passing  time  away  in  swifter 
measure,  I  often  pry  into  the  domestic 
concerns  of  my  neighbors,  who  are  but 
humble  folk,  indeed,  being  merely  birds 
and  small  animals.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
not  wholly  unprofitable  pastime  to  per- 
ceive and  note  in  these  small  creatures 
traits  characteristic  of  certain  types  of 
humanity.  And  Scotland's  Bruce  drew 
a  great  moral  lesson  from  the  persever- 
ance of  a  spider. 

I  have  been  much  taken  with  the  ac- 
tions of  a  mouse-colored  wren,  who 
makes  his  home  in  an  old  arastra  build- 
ing three  or  four  rods  from  my  door,  and 
who  pays  numerous  informal  visits  to  my 
dwelling.  Although  bright-eyed  and 
cheery,  he  has  never,  during  the  course 
of  his  two-years'  residence  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, had  a  mate  or  consorted  with 
any  other  bird.  Seemingly  oblivious  of 
the  opposite  sex,  he  pursues  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  apparently  contented 
and  undisturbed  by  any  dreams  of  love 
or   ambition.     He   reminds  me   of  some 


imaginative  people  I  know — ^people  with 
sound  bodies,  healthy  appetites  and  con- 
tented, genial  temperaments.  I  think 
him  a  bachelor,  because  he  appears  to 
be  young  and  full  of  vigorous  life;  and 
I  never  yet  knew  a  female  to  forsake  the 
delights  of  scandal  and  society  and  seek 
the  seclusion  of  hermitage,  until  age  had 
cracked  her  voice  and  scarred  her  visage 
with  crow's-feet.  He  chirps  and  twitters 
from  morn  till  night,  but  it  is  no  amorous 
strain  or  melancholy  lay  that  swells  his 
note.  There  is  no  romance  in  his  soul; 
he  is  evidently  a  most  material  bird,  and 
only  breaks  into  song  when  his  palate 
has  been  tickled  with  some  insect  tidbit. 
A  colony  of  wasps  have  made  their 
home  in  the  old  arastras,  and  my  friend, 
the  wren,  has  developed  an  ardent  fond- 
ness for  their  young.  Through  long  ob- 
servation he  has  become  a  connoisseur  in 
young  wasps,  and  knows  to  an  hour  at 
what  age  they  are  most  appetizing  to  the 
bird  palate.  At  a  certain  stage  of  his 
existence,  the  young  heir  of  his  father's 
sting  is  sealed  up  in  his  cell.  Instinct  or 
observation  has  taught  the  feathered 
gourmand  that  now  is  the  time  arrived 
when  the  fat  youngling  is  a  dainty  and 
fit  dish  for  even  the  wren  gods — if  there 
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he  such.  I  have  lain  on  my  back  for 
hours  watching  him,  and  he  never  mo- 
lests the  young  wasps  till  the  seal,  like 
the  seal  of  rare  old  wine,  announces  that 
the  ripeness  of  his  time  has  come.  A 
dozen  times  a  day  he  examines  the  nests, 
and  when  he  has  found  a  sealed  cell  he 
will  jerk  his  head  from  side  to  side,  in  a 
knowing  fashion,  like  a  boy  sounding  a 
melon.  Then  he  packs  off  the  seal  from 
master  wasp,  drags  him  forth,  and  de- 
vours him  with  great  gusto;  the  which 
being  done,  he  sets  up  a  joyous  warble. 
The  jubilant  strain  continues  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  then  ends  with  a  self- 
satisfied  twitter  in  a  minor  key.  Evi- 
dently the  rogue  has  a  discerning  palate; 
he  only  sings  so  merrily  when  young  wasp 
figures  on  the  bill:  of  fare.  For  a  spider 
or  a  fly  he  only  vouchsafes  one  simple, 
short  strain,  without  variation,  in  minor 
key.  Though  my  friend,  the  wren,  is 
something  of  a  predatory  marauder,  a 
feathered  moss-trooper,  as  it  were.  I 
like  him  immensely.  He  is  jolly  and 
hearty,  and  a  good  feeder — qualities  that 
«xcite  a  fellow-feeling  in  the  breast  of  a 
man  who  is  growing  in  years,  is  slightly 
bald  and  something  fat . 

Another  neighbor  of  mine  is  a  ground- 
squirrel,  who  lives  in  a  hole  under  a  rock, 
some  half  a  dozen  rods  from  my  habita- 
tion; a  crusty,  miserable  varlet,  with  a 
grouty,  forbidding  appearance  and  a  sus- 
picious glance.  He  leads  a  solitary  life, 
looks  joyless  and  grum,  like  the  confirm- 
ed old  bach  that  he  is.  During  his  three 
years'  stay  in  his  present  abode  he  has 
never  held  any  intercourse  with  other 
squirrels,  which  are  numerous  hereabout; 
nor  in  the  sportive  springtime  has  he 
ever  manifested  the  slightest  disposition 
to  gambol  with    the  young   squirrelesses 


in  love-play.  At  the  sight  of  a  squirrel 
neighbor  he  ruffles  the  hair  up  around  his 
neck  in  a  churlish  fashion,  as  though  he 
felt  an  involuntary  desire  to  snarl.  He 
never  curls  his  tail  over  his  back  and 
scampers,  as  other  squirrels  do.  To  his 
jaundiced  mind  such  proceedings  are  lev- 
ities little  short  of  blasphemy.  The 
motherly  old  woodpecker  that  rears  her 
young  in  the  old,  dead  tree  above,  is 
evidently  an  object  of  the  deepest  dislike 
to  him,  for  frequently,  when  she  is  feed- 
ing her  chattering  brood,  he  will  stick  his 
nose  out  of  his  hole  and  emit  a  scoffing 
growl.  Plainly  he  is  an  object  of  dis- 
like and  contempt  among  his  own  kind, 
which  feeling  is  not  unmixed  with  feai' 
for  they  all  scamper  away  as  fast  as  their 
legs  will  carry  them  when  he  makes  his 
appearance.  I  suspect  the  younger 
squirrels  play  pranks  on  the  old  rat.  The 
other  day  I  saw  him  leave  his  hole  and 
go  down  to  the  spring,  some  rods  away, 
for  water.  A  freakish  young  squirrel, 
not  yet  full  grown,  saw  him  take  his  de- 
parture from  the  hillside,  and  ran  down 
to  and  into  the  hole  with  apparently  the 
purpose  of  prying  into  the  testy  old  cur- 
mudgeon's housekeeping  arrangements. 
He  speedily  repented  of  his  temerity, 
for  the  old  fellow  returned  before  the  ex- 
plorations were  concluded.  The  young 
scamp  received  a  terrible  drubbing,  and 
was  chased  to  the  parental  hole,  squalling 
and  shrieking  at  a  most  piteous  rate. 
After  the  old  fellow  returned  from  punish- 
ing this  forey,  he  was  busy  for  an  hour 
setting  things  to  rights,  growling,  doubt- 
less, all  the  while  about  the  depravity 
and  ill-breedieg  of  the  youngsters  of  the 
present  day.  I  do  not  like  my  neighbor, 
the  squirrel.  He  is  too  much  like  some 
men  I  know.  Rustious. 
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AN   OLD-FASHIONED   STORY. 


In  the  insulated  principality  of  Mount- 
beliard,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  is  still  to 
be  seen  the  Castle  of  Rhudenbeck, 
which,  for  five  centuries  had  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  ravages  of  time.  In  a  small 
chamber  in  the  left  tower,  is  shown  an 
ancient  mirror  surrounded  by  a  thick, 
oaken  frame,  and  inserted  in  the  wains- 
cotting^  of  the  apartment,  to  which  tradi- 
tion has  affixed  a  story  of  considerable 
interest.  One  of  the  Lords  of  Rhuden- 
beck had  united  himself  to  a  young  and 
lovely  bride,  the  daughter  of  the  Italian 
house  of  Tassoni.  She  was  everything 
that  imagination  could  conjure  up,  or 
language  portray— pure  in  her  faith  and 
spotless  in  her  beauty.  The  light  of 
love  fell  brightly  on  their  path,  and  their 
bed  was  blessed  with  a  sweet  pledge  of 
their  union.  In  a  gorgeous  autumn 
evening,  in  the  small  chamber  already 
mentioned,  sat  the  young  Countess  with 
her  beautiful  babe.  The  last  beams  of 
the  departing  sun  were  glancing  through 
the  narrow  casement  with  a  flood  of 
liquid  gold.  The  vesper  hymn  of  the 
minstrel  of  nature  was  ascending  to  the 
portals  of  Heaven  and  the  distant  tink- 
ling of  the  bells  of  the  abbey  came  sweet- 
ly upon  the  wings  of  the  evening  like  the 
voice  of  a  mountain  streamlet,  joying  in 
its  course  of  beauty  and  of  song.  From 
the  tower  of  Rhudenbeck  floated  the 
white  banner  with  its  cross  of  gold  scarce- 
ly moved  by  the  gentle  breeze  which 
swept  across  the  face  of  the  landscape, 
scattering  the  treasures  of  autumn  in  the 
silver  breasted  Rhine.  The  steel-clad 
warrior,  as  he  kept  his  monotonous  pace 
on  the  frowning  battlements,  gazed   with 


silent  admiration  on  the  glorious  scene 
that  lay  before  him.  In  his  heart,  re- 
membrance was  touching  the  lute  of  van- 
ished hours — the  forms  of  the  home  of 
his  youth  rose  thickly  around  him .  The 
blue  hills  which  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, recalled  those  days  when,  on  their 
breast,  he  roamed  in  the  joyousness  of 
his  youth — moments  which  come  like 
arrows  of  lightning  to  the  memory  and 
mind. 

The  shrill  blast  of  the  bugle  rang  sud- 
denly upon  the  air — tne  prances  of  the 
horses  were  heard.  The  Countess  rushed 
to  the  window.  The  pennon  of  her  lord 
was  seen  fluttering  above  a  small  band  of 
warriors  in  the  midst  of  which,  from  a 
glittering  casque,  streamed  a  plume  of 
the  brightest  scarlet.  Margaret  knew 
that  her  Rhudenbeck  was  there. 

"Giannetti,"  exclaimed  the  Countess  to 
a  young  and  lovely  girl  who  sat  in  the 
corner  of  the  apartment  deeply  engaged 
in  the  contents  of  a  small  volume,  ''Gian- 
netti  look  yonder — 'tis  he — 'tis  my  Rhu- 
denbeck that  comes,"  and  kissing  her 
beauteous  boy  and  clasping  him  to  her 
breast  continued — "thy  father,  thou  gem 
of  his  bosom."  The  young  girl  rose 
slowly  and  looked  from  the  window,  but 
no  joy  appeared  to  impart  its  thrill  to 
her  heart,  at  the  sound  or  sight  of  Rhu- 
denbeck's  approach — but  again  retiring, 
she  stood  before  the  mirror  and  mechan- 
ically, yet  carefully,  seemed  to  arrange 
the  long  dark  tresses  that  flowed  in  lux- 
urious thickness  over  a  neck  and  shoul- 
ders of  the  fairest  hue.  The  Countess 
sped  from  the  apartment,  leaving  the 
babe  to   the   care    of  Giannetti,    to   the 
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court  of  the  castle  to  welcome  her  lord. 
Giannetti  gazed  intently  upon  the  infant, 
her  dark,  deep  eye  flashed  with  an  un- 
earthly brightness,  the  blood  seemed  to 
mount  in  torrents  to  her  face,  her  bosom 
heaved  with  quick  and  heavy  breath- 
ings. "Scorpion!"  she  exclaimed  as  she 
siezed  the  child  with  a  fierce  and  sudden 
grasp.  "Thou  art  the  barrier  to  my 
bliss,  the  curse  of  Giannetti's  wishes," 
the  nelpless  innocent  checked  in  the 
midst  of  its  sunny  mirth  knew  not 
whether  to  weep  or  smile;  **Yee!  Yes!" 
she  continued,  "the  eyes  of  Rhudenbeck 
is  there — his  brow  of  beauty  is  thine, 
imp,  devil!'*  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  she  rudely  displaced  the  infant 
upon  the  floor.  The  footsteps  and  happy 
voices  of  Rhudenbeck  and  his  wife  were 
now  heard  in  the  corridor.  Giannetti 
wishing  to  avoid  their  presence,  was 
quitting  the  apartment  when  the  Count 
and  Countess  appeared  at  the  door.  She 
started  back.  The  smile  of  hypocrisy 
played  upon  her  features,  she  courte- 
sicd  lowly  to  Rhudenbeck  and  snatching 
up  the  babe,  placed  it  in  the  father's 
arms. 

"Ah!  Giannetti,  my  Spanish  maid," 
said  Rhudenbeck,  "thou  art  more  beau- 
tiful than  when  we  parted;  by  St.  Den- 
nis, those  eyes  will  win  for  thee  a  prince! 
what  says  my  Margaret?  Is  she  not 
beautiful?"  and  as  he  said  so,  he  kissed 
his  smiling  boy,  who,  delighted  with  his 
warrior  habiliments,  was  clinging  and 
shouting  with  joy  around  his  neck. 

"Yes,  my  Rhudenbeck,"  replied  the 
fond  and  guiltless  wife,  "she  is  indeed! 
Giannetti,  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  thee, 
if  my  Rhudenbeck  is  so  lavish  of  his 
praise." 

Giannetti  turned  from  the  gaze  of 
Rhudenbeck — her  right  hand  seemed  to 
seek  for  something  beneath  the   folds   of 


her  drapery,  and  suddenly  quitting  the 
apartment,  faintly  articulated,  "Good 
night  my  lord  and  lady!" 

**Is  she  not  well,  my  Margaret?"  in- 
quired Rhudenbeck,  as  Giannetti  de- 
parted. 

"For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,"  replied 
Margaret,  *''but  from  some  cause  to  me 
unknown,  her  mirthful  spirits  have  for- 
saken her,  for  hours  she  will  sit  in  her 
apartment,  lost  to  every  sense  or  sound 
or  sight,  and  when  accosted,  her  replies 
are  very  short  and  sullen." 
"Ah!"  said  Rhudenbeck,  laughingly, 
"some  love  has  entrapped  her,  we  must 
find  him  out,  and  if  he  be  worthy  of  her 
Gianetti  shall  not  want  a  dower.  Come, 
loved  one,  the  shadows  of  night  are 
gathering  thickly  around.  I  am  weary 
and  need  rest;  to-morrow  with  the  dawn 
I  must  again  depart." 

"So  soon,  my  love?"  sorrowfully  ex- 
claimed she,  "Thou  art  ever  absent,  if  it 
were  not  for  thy  image  in  the  features  of 
thy  child,  heaven  knows  but  my  home 
would  be  a  dreary  one." 

"Come,  come,  another  month  will 
quickly  pass  away,"  replied  he,  *'and 
then  the  din  of  arms  will  no  longer  strike 
upon  the  ear,  the  frown  of  war  shall  be 
exchanged  for  the  smile  of  peace,  and 
my  presence  again  gladden  the  halls  of 
my  fathers." 

The  confiding  creature  fell  upon  his 
bosom,  and  intheecstacy  of  present  bliss 
and  anticipated  joy,  passed  to  the  cham- 
ber of  domestic  love.  But  whither  had 
Giannetti  departed?  In  the  deep  twi- 
light of  her  own  room,  she  stood  alone. 
The  footsteps  of  Rhudenbeck  and  his 
wife,  as  they  passed  her  door,  was  the 
first  step  or  sound  to  arouse  her 
from  her  abstraction.  She  started 
as  if  a  peal  of  thunder  had  burst  upon 
her — the  kies  of  love  which,  in  her  fon- 
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dess  they  exchanged,  fell  upon  her  ear 
like  the  bolt  of  death.  Faint  and  almost 
falling  she  clung  to  the  door  for  support. 
The  receding  sounds  of  their  footsteps 
died  gradually  away,  but  the  closing  of 
the  heavy  oaken  door  of  the  chamber  of 
Rhudenbeck  rung  the  knell  of  her  dis- 
traction. Sense  forsook  her  and  falling 
on  the  floor,  she  lay  cold  and  lifeless  in 
the  arms  of  oblivion.  What  art  thou 
love?  Where  is  thy  dwelling?  Thy 
name  is  music  of  the  spheres — thy  es- 
sence the  adoration  of  heaven.  Like  the 
light  of  the  God  of  day,  thy  beams  are 
felt  in  the  breast  of  the  peasant  as  well 
as  that  of  the  prince.  Rank  finds  in  thy 
eyes  no  favor,  wealth  no  respect.  The 
distant  lover  is  happy  under  thy  holy 
influence.  Power  and  oppression,  at  thy 
presence  are  forgotten.  The  warrior  in 
the  bloody  field,  values  life  but  for  thy 
inestimable  blessing,  and  the  monarch 
in  his  own  crown  and  robes  of  ermine, 
regards  them  with  disgust,  if  thy  light 
falls  not  upon  him  .  Thou  art  the  cyno- 
sure of  all  hearts — the  bark  of  beauty  on 
the  sea  of  hope.  Yet  beautiful  as  thou 
art  in  thy  purity,  terrifiic  art  thou  in  thy 
hate.  Then  thou  knowest  no  bounds  of 
restraint,  thou  art  guided  by  no  rules  of 
art.  Philosophy  and  its  pendant  laws 
are  by  thee  disowned;  piety  is  turned  to 
revenge,  and,  like  a  demon  thou  walk- 
est  abroad  carrying  blight  and  desolation 
in  thy  path.  She  that  is  more  lovely 
than  the  dew-kissed  lilly  of  the  morning, 
whose  smile  is  as  the  beam  of  innocence, 
in  whose  eye  dwells  the  light  of  mercy, 
let  but  the  clouds  of  suspicion  overshad- 
ow the  sky  of  her  confidence,  and  her 
blood  is  turned  to  poison,  her  sweetest 
feelings  to  the  bitterest  gall. 

Midnight  had  not  arrived.  In  the 
same  room  in  which  Giannetti  had  left  the 
Count    and    Countess,    she    was    again 


standing.  In  her  left  hand  she  held  a 
small  lamp,  her  right  was  resting  upon 
the  handle  of  the  door,  to  which  she 
placed  her  ear  as  if  listening  for  some 
expected  sound. 

"Will  he  come?"  said  she,  "or  is  he 
sound  in  the  arms  of " 

She  could  not  speak  the  name — a 
strong  shuddering  came  over  her;  it  was 
the  shudder  of  conscious  guilt  at  the 
reflection  of  the  past,  and  the  thought  of 
what  was  to  come. 

A  step  was  at  length  heard  lightly  to 
approach  the  door.  Hurriedly  she 
placed  the  lamp  in  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow and  retired  to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  room.  Tne  door  opened  slowly,  and 
a  figure,  habited  in  the  thick  folds  of  a 
martial  cloak,  was  seen  to  enter. 

"Giannetti!"  the  figure  exclaimed. 
She  sprang  forv/ard.  The  mantle  fell 
from  the  form,  and  the  next  moment 
Rhudenbeck  and  Giannetti  were  in  each 
other's  arms.  In  the  confidence  of  her 
heart,  in  the  affection  of  love,  had  the 
beautiful  Margaret  fallen  in  the  deepest 
repose.  The  brightest  visions  of  bliss 
were  peopleing  the  atmosphere  of  her 
happy  slumbers,  while  encircled  in  her 
arms  lay  her  rosy  infant  in  the  balmy 
sleep  of  innocence.  God!  could  the 
heart  of  man  forsake  the  couch  of  virtue 
for  the  embrace  of  vice?  Yes,  Rhuden- 
beck could  do  this.  In  the  warm  breath 
of  passion  he  could  imprint  the  kiss  on 
the  lips  of  Giannetti,  and  tell  her  that 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  to  him  as 
nothing — that  she  was  the  idol  of  his 
soul — that  for  the  bands  of  wedlock,  hie 
Spanish  angel,  as  he,  in  his  passionate 
frenzy,  was  wont  to  call  her,  would  now 
be  the  lady  of  his  hall,  the  sunbeam  of 
his  existence.  Giannetti,  like  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land  of  Spain,  was  endowed 
with  the  warm,  passionate,  and  danger- 
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oup  feelings  of  her  sex.  She  had  been 
seen  by  the  Countess  in  her  own  native 
vale,  where  like  a  thing  of  light  she 
moved  the  center  of  the  village  throng. 
Attracted  by  her  modest  bearing,  and 
her  rustic  beauty,  the  Countess  extended 
to  her  the  hand  of  protection,  and  raised 
her  from  obscuiity  to  splendor.  Alas ! 
she  dreamed  not  she  was  fostering  an 
asp  in  her  very  bosom .  Pure  in  her 
own  thoughts  she  suspected  no  crime  in 
others,  and  at  the  moment  when  she 
looked  upon  her  as  a  very  sister,  Gian- 
netti  could  have  placid  a  poignard  in  the 
heart  of  her  benefactress. 

From  a  long  sickness,  which  followed 
in  giving  birth  to  her  babe,  the  Countess 
had  been  closely  confined  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  the  young  Giannetti  entrusted 
with  the  domestic  duties  of  the  castle. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  she  first  at- 
tracted and  seduced  the  heart  of  Rhu- 
denbeck;  passion  usurped  the  throne  of 
reason — he  saw  Giannetti  with  the  eyes 
of  admiration,  and  in  the  delirium  of  his 
heart,  he  sacrificed  the  honor  of  his  bed 
on  the  shrine  of  crime.  Like  a  broken 
vase  of  crystal  which  may  be  repaired, 
yet  forever  mast  bear  a  blemish,  so  is  it 
with  the  wedded  honor  of  the  husband, 
once  parted  with,  it  is  forever  stained. 
Cunning  may  conceal  the  wound  but  can- 
not restore  it  to  its  pristine  beauty.  So 
is  it  with  woman  who  has  given  to  the 
winds  the  zone  of  virtue — the  jewel  of 
her  life  is  gone.  The  streamlet  of  her 
mind  is  stained — crime  follows  crime,  till 
desperate  and  despairing  she  cares  not 
what  befalls  her — she  is  ripe  for  the 
deadliest  deed.  So  it  was  with  Gianrjetti. 
She  felt  that  whilst  the  Countess  existed 
she  must  ever  be  the  debased  creature  of 
Rhudenbeck.  She  loved  him  madly— 
his  very  breath  was  to  her,  life;  his 
smile,  to  her,  Heaven.     What  then  must 


have  been  her  feelings  when,  folded  in 
his  arms,  he  told  her  the  Countess  alone 
prevented  him  from  making  her  his 
bride?  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
most  fearful  passions  took  possession  of 
her  soul — and  they  did.  From  that 
moment,  in  the  solitude  of  her  heart,  she 
vowed  the  destruction  of  the  Countess. 
We  shall  not  describe  their  meeting, 
their  vows  of  passion,  and  their  fearful 
loves.  Let  the  veil  of  pity  be  drawn 
over  them.  The  hour  of  retribution  is 
at  hand,  From  the  scene  of  crime  Rhu- 
denbeck again  returned  to  his  chamber, 
where  still  lay  the  beautiful  Countess 
and  her  babe,  in  the  arms  of  slumber. 
As  he  gazed  upon  them  the  .iron  of  re- 
morse entered  deep  into  his  soul;  he 
stood  a  thing  of  guilt  at  the  couch  of 
his  wedded  love.  Tears  gushed  from 
his  eyes,  and  in  the  contrition  of  his 
soul  he  sank  on  his  knees,  and  audibly 
asked  the  forgiveness  of  heaven.  The 
Countess,  at  the  sound,  awoke  from  her 
slumber.  The  beams  of  an  autumn 
morning  were  struggling  through  the 
silken  curtains  of  the  casement,  and  the 
memory  of  her  lord's  departure  at  once 
took  possession  of  her  mind. 

"Ah!  Rhudenbeck,  so  soon  astir!"  ex 
claimed  she, 

"Yes,  Margaret,  the  bell  has  sounded 
the  morning  watch — I  can  hear  the 
horsemen  in  the  court  of  the  castle." 

The  countess  arose  and  looking  upon 
her  babe  with  a  mother's  love,  exclaimed, 
"My  boy,  as  thou  art  in  features  like 
thy  father,  may'st  thou  prove  in  honor 
and  faith  the  same."  Rhudenbeck  turn- 
ed away.  The  shaft  had  entered  his 
heart.  When  equipped  he  kissed  the 
beneficent  creature  that  hung  around  his 
neck. 

'*Let  me  see  my  lord,"  she  exclaimed, 
"depart  from   his  castle  in   the  pride  of 
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honor  and  of  heart — God's  blessing  on 
thee,  Rhudenbeck!" 

*  'Nay,  *tis  impossible,"  replied  the  war- 
rior, **  the  morning  air  will  chill  thy  ten- 
der form,  it  can  not  be,"  and  once  more 
embracing  her,  he  was  about  to  take  his 
leave.  But  the  Countess  insisted  that 
she  at  least  should  gaze  from  the  cham- 
ber where  the  evening  before,  she  had 
witnessed  his  approach  with  her  boy  and 
Giannetti.  Rhudenbeck  felt  as  if  Prov- 
idence had  marked  him  for  the  victim  of 
remorse.  It  was  the  very  spot  from 
which  but  some  few  minutes  before  he 
had  parted   from    the  embrace   of  guilt. 

Hanging  on  the  arm  of  her  lord,  they 
reached  the  little  apartment.  Giannetti 
had  fallen  into  a  deep  slumber  in  the 
oaken  chair.  As  they  entered  she  start- 
ed from  her  sleep  exclaiming:  **Ah! 
Rhudenbeck  is  it  you?''  The  Countess 
started  back,  looked  with  amazement  on 
the  girl,  the  place  and  her  presence,  at 
so  untimely  an  hour  for  the  first  time 
sent  suspicion  to  her  heart. 

But  the  cloud  was  soon  dispelled,  for 
as  guilt  is  ever  the  handmaid  of  false- 
hood, Giannetti  artfully  avowed  that  it 
was  the  young  Lord  of  Rhudenbeck  of 
whom,  in  her  slumbers  she  had  been 
dreaming.  While  her  appearance  at  so 
strange  an  hour  was  accounted  for  by  the 
clamor  of  the  warriors  in  the  court  yard, 
who  had  disturbed  her  slumbers.  The 
bugle  at  this  moment  sounded,  and  Rhu- 
denbeck bade  adieu  to  his  wife. 

The  Countes,  overcome  by  her  feelings 
sank  into  the  chair — she  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven  to  ask  its  blessing  on  her 
lord  and  husband.  Great  God!  what  a 
sight  struck  upon  her  vision.  Distinctly 
in  the  mirror  she  beheld  reflected  the 
figures  of  Rhudenbeck  and  Giannetti. 
In  his  arms  he  held  the  Spanish  girl, 
while  their   lips   met  in  silent   and  pas- 


sionate fondness .  Margaret's  every  feel- 
ing was  frozen;  she  sat  motionless  as  a 
statue,  and  it  was  only  when  Giannetti, 
who  now  stood  looking  from  the  window, 
told  her  to  come  and  gaze  upon  her  gal- 
lant Rhudenbeck,  that  the  chain  of  ob- 
livion was  broken.  She  started  from  her 
seat,  and  her  limbs  trembled  beneath 
her. 

"Not  now,  girl!  Not  now,"  and 
with  an  assumed  step  of  firmness,  quit- 
ted the  apartment  for  her  own  chamber^ 
She  reached  it,  gazed  wildly  upon  her 
nursling,  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  exclaiming,  "my  child!  my  child!" 
sank  unconsciously  upon  the  couch. 

^rom  the  loop-hole  of  the  lowest  vault 
of  the  castle,  when  the  bell  told  out  the 
hour  of  midnight,  a  faint  light  was  seen 
to  come.  While  followed  by  four  of 
her  domestics,  servants  of  her  father's 
house,  devoted  to  her  interest,  in  heart 
and  soul,  the  Countess  directed  her 
steps  to  the  chamber  ot  Giannetti.  On 
her  couch  she  lay  in  deepest  slumber, 
her  cheek  rested  upon  one  hand  and  in 
the  other  was  a  small  miniature,  on 
which  she  had  apparently  been  gazing. 
Quietly  did  the  Countess  remove  it  to 
the  taper's  expiring  flame.  Conviction 
was  now  beyond  a  doubt.  It  was  a 
likeness  of  Rhudenbeck.  Frantically 
she  seized  the  helpless  girl  by  the  throat. 
Giannetti,  starting  from  her  sleep,  and 
desperate  from  the  terror  of  the  scene, 
with  the  energy  of  despair  extricated 
herself  from  the  grasp  of  the  infuriated 
Countess,  and  fled  to  the  door  of  the 
chamber.  But  she  fled  from  the  fangs  of 
the  wolf  to  those  of  the  tiger.  The  do- 
mestics, already  instructed,  secured  the 
helpless  victim  and  stifling  her  cries, 
conveyed  her  to  the  vault  of  the  castle, 
where  stood  a  monk  and  two  domestics 
by  the  side  of  the   grave   excavated    in 
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the  rock .     In  vain  did  she  appeal  to  the 
Countess . 

"Wretch!  viper!"  exclaimed  the  in- 
jured woman,  "let  thy  shriving  be 
brief.  Seek  for  mercy  in  heaven!"  The 
monk  advanced,  and  trembling,  Gian- 
netti  passed  the  cross  to  her  pallid 
lips,  and  the  next  moment  the  tomb 
received  a  living  tenant — Giannetti  was 
no  more. 

When  Rhudenbeck  returned  to  the 
castle  he  eagerly  inquired  for  the  Span- 
ish girl.  "Follow  me,'*  said  the  Coun- 
tess who  had  received  him  with  a  well 
dissembled  face.  "She  has  changed 
her  apartment,  for  a  fitter  and  more  wel- 
come one."  She  led  the  way  to  the 
vault. 

"Whither  go  you?"  said  Rhudenbeck 
astonished  at  the  direction  in  which  she 
was  proceeding. 

"To  the  home  of  Giannetti!"  They 
passed  on  when  suddenly  she  paused  and 
exclaimed,  Therel  and  at  the  same  time 


pointed  to  the  cavern  tomb.  Rhuden- 
beck started  back.  On  the  covering 
was  inscribed,  "The  Home  of  Dishonor  I" 

"What,  dead?"  inquired  he  in  the 
agony  of  mind. 

"Aye !  dead — knowest  thou  the  cause?" 
exclaimed  she,  at  the  same  moment  pre- 
sented to  his  gaze  the  miniature  she  had 
snatched  from  the  hand  of  Giannetti. 
Rhudenbeck  at  once  divined  the  sequel 
of  her  fate.  That  night  he  left  the  cas- 
tle never  again  to  return.     On   the   field 

of he  found  a  soldier's   grave.    Griel 

settled  on  the  soul  of  the  Countess. 
Like  a  lilly  chilled  by  the  breath  of  win- 
ter, slowly  she  withered,  and  departed 
in  the  glory  of  her  youth.  The  young 
heir  of  Rhudenbeck  grew  to  manhood 
and  fame.  No  blot  stained  the  escutch- 
eon  of  his  honor,  bright  as  his  shield  was 
the  courage  of  his  heart.  In  his  life  he 
was  adored,  in  death  regretted;  and  his 
memory  is  enshrined  in  the  bosom  of  his 
people. 


AN  OLD  IDEA  NEWLY  CLAD. 


Stream  of  my  life — dim-banked,  pale  river 

flow. 
I  have  no  fear  to  meet   the  engulfing  seas; 
Neither  I  look  before,  nor  look  behind, 
But  lying  mute,   with  wave-dipped   hand, 

float  on. 
It  was  not  always  thus,  my  brother.     See 
This     oar-marked,    quivering     palm — the 

bitter  sign 
Of  youth's  mad  struggle    with   the   wave 

that  drifts 
Immortally,  eternally  along. 


I  would  have  it  glide  through  the  fields 

and  flowers, 
Giving  and  taking  freshness,  perfume,  joy. 
It  winds  through  a  blank  desert— peace, 

my  soul ! 
The  finger  of  God's  angel  drew  the  line. 

So  I  lean  back  and  look  up  to  the  stars, 
And  count  the  ripples  curling  to  the  shore: 
And  watch  the  silent  river  rolling  on, 
Until  it  widens  to  the  open  seas. 


I  know  this  perilous  love  lane- 
No  whiter  the  traveler   leads; 

Yet  my  fancy  the  sweet  scent  of — 
Thy  tangled  tresses  feeds. 


A  BIT  OF  PERSIAN  SENTIMENT. 

In  the  midnight  of  thy  locks 
I  renounce  the  day; 

In  the  ring  of  thy  rose-lips, 
My  heart  forgets  to  pray. 
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HENRY  AND  CAROLINE. 


My  tale  is  simple  and  of  humble  birth; 
A  tribute  of  respect  to  real  worth. 

*'You  are  too  parsimonious,  Henry," 
said  Mr.  Delancy  to  one  of  his  clerks,  as 
they  were  together  in  the  counting  house 
one  morning.  ''Give  me  leave  to  say  that 
you  do  not  dress  sufficiently  genteol  to 
appear  as  clerk  in  a  fashionable  store  .* ' 
Henry's  face  was  suffused  with  a  deep 
blush,  and  in  spite  of  his  endeavors  to 
suppress  it,  a  tear  trembled  on  his  man- 
ly cheek.  **Did  I  not  know  your  salary 
was  sufficient  to  provide  more  genteel 
habiliments,"  continued  Mr.  D.,  "I 
would  increase  it." 

''My  salary  is  sufficient,  amply  suffi- 
cient, sir/'  replied  Henry  in  a  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  but  with  that  proud 
independence  of  feeling  which  poverty 
had  not  been  able  to  divest  him  of.  His 
employer  noticed  his  agitation  and  imme- 
diately changed  the  subject. 

Mr.  D.  was  a  man  of  immense  wealth 
and  ample  benevolence;  he  was  a  widow- 
er, and  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter 
who  was  the  pride  of  his  declining  years. 
She  was  not  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  or 
as  perfect  as  Venus;  but  the  goodness, 
the  innocence,  the  intelligence  of  her 
mind,  shone  in  her  countenance,  and 
you  had  but  to  become  acquainted  with, 
to  admire,  to  love,  her.  Such  was  Car- 
oline Delancy  when  Henry  first  became 
an  inmate  of  her  father's  house.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  soon  worshipped  at 
her  shrine — no  wonder  that  he  soon 
loved  her  with  a  deep  and  devoted  affec- 
tion, and  reader,  had  you  known  him, 
you  would  not  have  wondered  that  that 
love  was  soon  returned,  for  their  souls 
were  congenial ;  they  were  cast  in  virtue's 
purest     mould.     And      although     their 


tongues   never  gave   utterance   to    what 
their  hearts  felt,   yet   the    language   of 
their  eyes  was  too  plain  to   be  mistaken. 
Henry  was   the  very   soul  of  honor   and 
although  he  perceived  with  pleasure  that 
he   was  not   indifferent   to   Caroline,    he 
still  felt  that   he  must   conquer  the   pas- 
sion that  glo-wed  in  his  bosom.     **I  must 
not  endeavor  to  win  her  young  and  artless 
heart,"  thought  he;  ''I  am  penniless  and 
cannot  expect  that  her  father  would  ever 
consent    to    our    union.     He    has   ever 
treated  me  with  kindness,  and  I  will  not 
be  ungrateful."     Thus  he  reasoned,  thus 
he  heroically  endeavored  to  subdue  what 
he  considered  an  ill-fated  passion,     Car- 
oline had  many  suitors,    some  of  whom 
were  worthy  of  her,  but   she  refused   all 
their  overtures  with  a  gentle,  yet    decis- 
ive firmness.     Her   father  wondered    at 
her  conduct  yet    would   not   thwart   her 
inclination.     He  was    in    the  decline   of 
life,  and  wished  to   see  her   happily    set- 
tled ere  he  quitted  the  stage  of  existence. 
It  was  not   long   ere    he    suspected   that 
young  Henry    was  the    cause  of  her   in- 
difference to  others:  the  evident  pleasure 
she   took   in   hearing    him    praised,    the 
blush  that  overspread  their  cheeks  when- 
ever their  eyes   met,  all    served    to  con- 
vince the  old   gentleman,    who   had    not 
forgotten  that  he  was  once  young  himself, 
that  they  felt  more  than  a  common  inter- 
est in  each  other's  welfare.     He  forebore 
making  any   remarks  upon    the  subject, 
but  was  not    displeased  at   the    supposi- 
tion, as  the  penniless  Henry    would  have 
imagined. 

Henry  had  now  been  about  a  year  in 
his  employ.  Mr.  D.  knew  nothing  of 
his  family;  but  his  strict  integrity,  his 
irreproachable  morals,  his  pleasing   man- 
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Hers,  all  conspired  to  make  him  esteem 
him  highly.  He  was  proud  of  Henry 
and  wished  him  to  appear  in  dress  as 
well  as  in  manners,  as  respectable  as  any 
one.  He  had  often  wondered  at  the 
scantiness  of  his  wardrobe;  though  he 
dressed  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard 
to  neatness,  his  clothes  were  almost 
threadbare.  Mr.  D.  did  not  wish  to 
think  that  this  proceeded  from  a  nig- 
gardly disposition,  and  he  determined  to 
broach  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  the  real  cause — this  he  did  in 
the  manner  we  have  befbre  related. 

Soon  after  this  conversation  took  place 
Mr.  D.  left  home  on  business.  As  he 
was  returning,  and  riding  through  a 
beautiful  village,  he  alighted  at  the  door 
of  a  cottage  and  requested  a  drink.  The 
mistress,  with  an  ease  and  politeness  that 
convinced  him  she  had  not  always  been 
the  humble  cottager,  invited  him  to  en- 
ter. He  accepted  the  invitation — and 
here  a  scene  of  poverty  and  neatness 
presented  itself,  such  as  he  had  never 
before  witnessed.  The  furniture,  which 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  was  so  exquisitely  clean 
that  it  gave  charms  to  poverty,  and  cast 
an  air  of  comfort  on  all  around.  A  ven- 
erable looking  old  man,  who  had  not 
seemed  to  notice  the  entrance  of  Mr.  D., 
sat  leaning  his  head  on  his  sta£F.  His 
clothes  were  clean  and  whole,  but  so 
patched  that  you  could  have  scarcely 
told  which  had  been  the  original  piece. 

"That  is  your  father?  I  presume,*' 
said  Mr.  D.,  addressing  the  mistress  of 
the  house. 

"It  is,  sir." 

**He  seems  to  be  quite  aged." 

"He  is  in  his  eighty-third  year;  he 
has  survived  all  his  children,  excepting 
myself." 

**You  have  once  seen  better  days?" 


"I  have,  my  husband  was  wealthy; 
but  false  friends  ruined  him,  he  endorsed 
notes  to  a  great  amount,  which  stripped 
us  of  nearly  all  our  property,  and  one 
misfortune  followed  another  until  we 
were  reduced  to  complete  poverty.  My 
husband  did  not  long  survive  his  losses; 
and  two  of  my  children  soon  followed 
him." 

"Have  you  any  remaining   children?" 

"I  have  one  and  he  is  my  only  sup- 
port. My  health  is  so  feeble  that  I  can 
not  do  much,  and  my  father,  being  blind, 
needs  great  attention.  My  son  conceals 
from  my  knowledge  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  but  I  am  convinced  that  he  sends 
me  nearly  all,  if  not  the  whole  of  it." 
"Then  he  is  not  at  home  with  you?'* 

"No  sir,  he  is  clerk  for  a  merchant  in 
Philadelphia.** 

"Clerk  tor  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia! 
Pray,  what's   your   son*s  name?" 

"Henry  W .*' 

"Henry  W !*'  reiterated  Mr.    D., 

**why  he  is  my  clerk  ! — I  left  him  at  my 
house,  not  a  fortnight  since.*' 

Here  followed  a  succession  of  inquiries 
which  evinced  an  anxiety  that  a  mother 
could  only  feel;  to  all  of  which  Mr.  D. 
replied  to  her  perfect  satisfaction. 

"You  know  our  Henry?"  said  the  old 
man  raising  his  head  from  his  staffs 
"Well,  sir,  then  you  know  as  worthy  a 
lad  as  ever  lived— God  will  bless  him; 
he  will  bless  him  for  his  goodness  to  his 
poor  old  grandfather,"  he  added  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  while  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks. 

"He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  to  be  sure," 
said  Mr.  D.  rising  and  placing  a  well 
filled  purse  in  the  hands  of  the  old  man. 
"He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  and  shall  not 
want  friends." 

"Noble  boy!"  said  he  mentally  as  he 
was  riding  leisurely  along,  ruminating  on 
his  late  interview.     "Noble  boy,  he  shall 
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not  want  wealth  to  enable  him  to  distrib- 
ute happiness.  I  believe  he  loves  my 
girl,  and  if  he  does,  he  shall  have  her, 
and  all  my  property  in  the  bargain." 

Filled  with  this  project,  and  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  true 
state  of  their  hearts,  he  entered  the 
breakfast  room  the  morning  after  his  ar- 
rival at  home. 

'*So  Henry  is  about  to  leave  us,  and 
go  to  England  to  try  his  fortune,"  he 
carelessly  observed. 

** Henry  about  to  leave  us?'*  said  Car- 
oline, dropping  the  work  she  held  in  her 
hand.  "About  to  leave  us,  and  going 
to  England?"  she  added  in  a  tone  which 
evinced  the  deepest  interest. 

"To  be  sure.  What  if  he  is,  my 
child?" 

"Nothing,  sir,  nothing;  only  I  thought 
we  should  be  rather  lonesome,"  turning 
away  to  hide  the  tears  which  she  could 
not  suppress. 

**Tell  me  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  D.,  ten- 
derly embracing  her,  *  'tell  me,  do  you 
not  love  Henry?  You  know  I  wish  your 
happiness,  my  child;  I  have  ever  treated 
you  with  kindness;  and  you  have  never 
until  now  hid  any  thing  from  your 
father." 

"Neither  will  I  now,"  she  replied,  hid- 
ing her  face  in  his  bosom.  "I  do  most 
sincerely  esteem  him;  but  do  not,  for 
worlds,  tell  him  so;  for  he  has  never 
said  that  it  was  returned." 

"I  will  soon  find  that  out,  and  without 
telling  him,  too,"  replied  the  father  leav- 
ing the  room. 

"Henry,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  the 
counting  house,  "you  expect  to  visit  the 
country  shortly,  do  you  not?" 

"If  it  will  not  be  too  inconvenient," 
rejoined  Mr.  D.,  "I  should  like  to  have 
you  defer  it  a  week  or  two  longer. " 

**It  will  be  no  inconvenience,  sir;  and, 


if  it  will  oblige   you,    I  will    wait   with 
pleasure." 

"It  will  most  certainly  oblige  me;  for 
Caroline  is  to  be  married  in  about  five 
weeks,  and  I  would  not  miss  of  having 
you  attend  the  wedding." 

"Caroline  to  be  married,  sir!"  said 
Henry,  starting,  as  if  by  an  electric 
shock;  "Caroline  to  be  married!  Is  it 
possible?" 

"To  be  sure  it  is.  But  what  is  there 
wonderful  in  that?" 

"Nothing,  sir,  'only  it  is  rather  sud- 
den, rather  unexpected—  that's  all." 

"It  is  rather  sudden,  to  be  sure," 
replied  Mr.  D.,  "but  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  wish  to  see  her  have  a  protector; 
and  as  the  man  of  her  choice  is  well  wor- 
thy of  her,  I  see  no  use  in  waiting  any 
longer,  and  am  very  glad  you  can  stay 
to  the  wedding." 

*'I  can  not,  sir,  indeed  I  can  not!"  re- 
plied Henry,  forgetting  what  he  had 
previously  said. 

"You  can  not?"  rejoined  Mr.  D. 
"Why,  you  said  you  would." 

"Yes  sir,  but  business  requires  my 
presence  in  the  country,  and  I  must  go," 

"But  you  said  it  would  put  you  to  no 
inconvenience,  and  that  you  would  wait 
with  pleasure." 

"Command  me  in  anything  else,  sir; 
but,  in  this  respect  I  cannot  oblige  you," 
said  Henry,  risiog  and  walking  the  floor 
with  rapid  strides. 

Poor  fellow,  he  had  thought  his  pas- 
sion subdued;  but  when  he  found  that 
Caroline  was  so  soon,  so  irrevocably  to 
become  another's,  the  latent  spark  burst 
forth  into  an  unextinguishable flame;  and 
he  found  it  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion. 

The  old  gentleman  regarded  him  with 
a  look   of  earnestness: — "Henry,"   said 
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he,  "tell  me  frankly, — do   you   not  love 
my  girl?" 

*'I  will  be  candid  with  you,  sir,"  re- 
plied Henry,  conscious  that  his  agitation 
had  betrayed  him.  **Had  I  such  a  for- 
tune as  she  merits;  as  you,  sir,  have  a 
right  to  expect,  I  should  think  myself 
the  happiest  of  men,  could  I  gain  her 
love." 

•*Then  she  is  yours,"  cried  the  delight- 
ed old  man.  Say  not  a  word  about 
property,  my  boy:  true  worth  is  better 
than  riches.  I  was  only  trying  you, 
Henry,  and  Caroline  will  never  be  mar- 
ried to  any  other  than  yourself." 

The  transition  from  despair  to  happi- 
ness was  great. 

For  a  moment,  Henry  remained  silent; 
but  his  looks  spoke  volumes.  At  last — 
**I  scorn  to  deceive  you,  sir,"  said  he, 
**I  am  poorer  than  what  you  suppose;  I 
have  a  mother  and  a  grandfather  who 
are"— 

**I  know  it,  I  know  it  all,"  replied 
Mr.  D.  interrupting  him.  **I  know  the 
reason  of  your  parsimony,  as  I  called  it, 
and  I  honor  you  for  it.  It  was  that 
which  first  put  it  in  my  head  to  give  you 
Caroline;  so  she  shall  be  yours  and  may 
God  bless  you  both!" 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Henry 
avowed  his  love  to  Caroline,  solicited  her 
hand,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
did  not  solicit  in  vain.  Caroline  would 
have  deferred  their  union  until  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  but  her  father  was   inex- 


orable. He  supposed  he  should  have  to 
own  one  falsehood,  he  said,  and  they 
would  willingly  have  him  shoulder  two; 
but  it  was  too  much,  entirely  too  much 
and  he  would  not  endure  it.  He  had 
told  Henry  she  was  going  to  be  married 
in  five  weeks  and  he  should  not  forfeit 
his  word.  **But  perhaps,"  added  he, 
apparently  recollecting  himself  and  turn- 
ing to  Henry,  * 'perhaps  we  shall  have  to 
defer  it  after  all,  for  your  important  busi- 
ness in  the   country  about  that  time." 

"Be  merciful,  sir,"  said  Henry  smil- 
ing, **I  did  not  wish  to  witness  the  sac- 
rifice of  my  own  happiness." 

**I  am  merciful,"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "and  for  that  reason  would  not 
wish  to  put  you  to  the  inconvenience  of 
staying.  You  said  that  you  would  wil- 
lingly oblige  me,  but  you  could  not, 
indeed  you  could  not." 

"You  have  once  been  young  sir,"  said 
Henry. 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  old  man  laugh- 
ing heartily,  "but  I  am  afraid  that  too 
many  of  us  old  folks  forget  it;  however, 
if  you  can  postpone  your  journey  I  sup- 
pose we  must  have  a  wedding." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  friends 
of  Henry  were  sent  for,  and  the  nup- 
tials solemnized  at  the  appointed  time; 
and  that,  blessed  with  the  filial  love  of 
Henry  and  Caroline,  the  old  people 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  ia 
peace  and  happiness. 

Clarissa. 


A  PROHIBITION  MADRIGAL. 


Is  my   wife  out  of  spirits?  said  John  with    Quite  out  sir,   indeed!    said  her    maid  in 

a  sigh,  reply. 

As  her  voice   of  a  tempest  gave  warning.    For  she  finished   the  bottle  this  morning. 
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THE  TARTARUS  OF  VIRGIL. 


A  visit  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits 
has  been  made  an  episode  in  the  works  of 
three  of  the  finest  epic  poets  of  the  world . 
Homer,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his 
"Odyssey/*  leads  his  hero,  Ulysses,  from 
earth  into  Hades,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting the  Theban  prophet  Tiresiras, 
and  while  there,  he  has  all  the  doomed 
shades  of  this  deplorable  place  to  pass  in 
review  before  him.  Virgil,  who  was  a 
slave  to  the  imagery  and  ideas  of  Homer, 
introduces  quite  a  similar  episode  in  the 
sixth  book  ofhis'*j3^1neid,"  where  ^neas, 
guided  by  an  ancient  sybil,  crosses  the 
gloomy  Styx,  and  enters  the  Tartarean 
Acheron  in  order  to  see  and  consult  the 
shade  of  his  aged  sire  Anchises. 

As  Homer  had  his  worshiper  in  Vir- 
gil, so  Virgil  had  an  equally  ardent  ad- 
mirer in  the  great  Dante.  The  "Inferno," 
part  of  the  latter's  "Divinia  Comedia," 
has  its  prototype  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Virgil's  "Ji^neid.''  The  "iEneid"  was 
Dante's  constant  study  and  delight. 
Many  of  his  images  and  similes  are  taken 
directly  from  Virgil .  He  certainly  pays 
a  high  compliment  to  the  latter  when  he 
makes  him  his  guide  through  the  nine 
circles  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  next 
great  epic  poet  is  Milton.  Aviiton,  how- 
ever, does  not  bear  the  same  relation  to 
Dante  which  Dante  bears  to  Virgil.  He 
has  followed  neither  of  his  predecessors 
very  strictly,  but  dives  into  the  great  sea 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology  for 
his  similes  and  figures.  His  Satan  has 
all  the  reality  of  a  person — "he  is  not 
less  than  Archangel;  though  archangel 
ruined."  His  descriptions  of  the  fiery 
gulf,  are  sublime  though  terrible.  They 
are  pervaded  with  possibility  rather  than 
full  of  heathen  superstitions  like  Dante's 


"Inferno."     In  point  of  reality  they  are 
rather  Virgilian  than  Dantean. 

The  Tartarus  of  Virgil  Is  noted  for 
several  striking  peculiarities.  It  differs 
from  Dante's  "Inferno"  in  that  the  man 
disappears  and  the  horrors  of  the  place 
appear.  In  the  one  Virgil  tells  what 
another  saw;  in  the  other  Dante  tells 
what  he  himself  saw.  Virgil  makes  his 
simply  an  episode  in  the  development  of 
the  plot  of  his  epic;  Dante  wraps  himself 
up  in  his  one  theme  inferno ^  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  is  a  poem  which  shall 
be  classic  in  the  world's  literature  for  all 
coming  ages.  Virgil  gives  the  heathen 
conception  of  Tartarus,  Dante,  the  Chns- 
tian  idea  of  Hell. 

Judging  from  Homer  s  Hades  and  Vir- 
gil's Tartarus,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  conception  these 
poets  entertained  of  the  justness  and 
terribleness  of  the  punishment  of  sin. 
Homer's  idea  of  future  punishment  re- 
mained the  generially  received  idea  all 
through  Grecian  and  Roman  history — 
through  the  thousand  years  intervening 
between  Homer's  birth,  and  Virgil's 
death .  Though  some  of  the  philosophers 
differed,  the  opinions  0/  the  poets  and 
common  people  were  essentially  the  same. 

Virgil  and  his  guide  are  ferried  over 
the  dismal  Styx,  and  soon  find  themselves 
at  the  very  gates  of  Tartarus .  The  col- 
umns of  these  gates  are  described  as  of 
adamant,  with  hungry  flames  of  fire  eter- 
nally playing  about  their  forms.  Here  is 
the  fierce  Tisiphone,  with  her  bloody 
robes  tucked  about  hei,  stands  on  guard, 
amid  the  lamentable  groans,  the  heart- 
rending shrieks,  the  resounding  of  the 
lash,  and  the  clanking  of  the  chains  of 
the  doomed  within.     As  the  soul   enters 
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here,  every  sin  must  be  confessed  and 
every  secret  crime  laid  bare,  while  the 
avenging  Tisiphone  scourges  terribly  with 
her  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  shakes 
over  the  head  of  the  guilty  wretch  her 
hissing,  spiteful  snakes.  Beyond  these 
gates  a  grim  watch  is  revealed,  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge,  over-grown  hydra,  more 
terrible  than  any  Fury,  with  fifty  black, 
gaping  mouths. 

Here  Tartarus,  smoking,  sulphureous 
Tartarus,  sinks  down,  down  into  an  al- 
most bottomless  pit,  peopled  with  the 
most  terrible  and  chilling  horrors,  de- 
scribed by  Virgil  with  an  astonishing  air 
of  reality  and  credulity.  Hesiod  meas- 
ures the  depths  of  Tartarus  by  dropping 
an  anvil  into  it;  which  took  nine  days'* 
falling  before  it  reached  the  bottom. 
Milton,  in  '* Paradise  Lost,"  holds  forth 
a  similar  idea,  where,  speaking  of  the 
casting  of  Satan  out  of  heaven,  he  says, — 

"Him  the  Almighty  power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  eternal  sky 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition        *        *        *        * 
Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and 

night 
To  mortal  man,  he  with  his  horrid  crew  fell." 


As  they  proceed  down  toward  the  im- 
mediate residence  of  Pluto,  scenes  are 
described  with  great  vividness,  which  all 
the  more  give  full  credence  to  the  idea 
that  Virgil  himself  was  a  candid  believer 
in  all  which  he  so  finely  describes.  In 
one  place,  speaking  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  doomed  inhabitants  of  Tar- 
tarus, he  makes  the  guide  of  MueskS 
say, — "Had  a  hundred  tongues,  and  a 
hundred  mouths,  a  voice  of  iron,  I  could 
not  comprehend  all  the  species  of  their 
crimes,  nor  enumerate  the  names  of  all 
their  punishments." 

Just  before  they  arrive  at  the  residence 
of  Pluto,  the  ruddy  forges  of  the  Cyclops 
come  into  view,  while  just  beyond  are 
the  invincible  walls  of  Pluto.  Virgil  puts 
his  Pluto  in  the  lowest  depths  of  Tar- 
tarus— Dante,  his  Lucifer  in  the  inner- 
most or  ninth  circle  of  Inferno.  Dante 
makes  his  Lucifer  a  most  terrible  and 
disgusting  creature,  bristling  with  in- 
describable fierceness;  Virgil  pacifies  his 
Pluto  with  the  ** magic  branch,"  which 
provides  ^Eneas  with  a  pass  to  the  outer 
world  through  the  ivory  gates. 

H.  A.  Ott. 
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LITERAL  TRANSLATION    BY  J.   D.    WAGNER. 


Ich  wees  net  was  die  Ursach  is— 

Wees  net  warum  ich's  thu: 
En  jedes  Yohr  mach  ich  der  \reg 

Der  alte  Haemath  zu. 
Hab  weiters  nix  zu  suche  dort — 
Ke  Erbschaft  un  ke  Geld; 
Uu  doch  treibt  mich  das  haem-gefuehl 
So  stark  wie  alle  welt; 
Nord  start  ich  ewa  ab  un  geh, 
Wie  owa  schon  gemelt. 


I  know  not  what  the  reason  is — 

Know  not  why  I  it  do: 
In  every  year  make  I  the  way 

The  old  home  to. 
Have  further  nothing  there  to  seek — 
No  possessions,  no  gold; 
And  yet  drives  me  the  home-sickness 
So  strong  as  all  the  world; 
North  start  I  ever  off  and  go, 
As  above  already  told. 
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SOUL  VERSUS  FLESH. 


A  beautiful,  high-eouled,  young  crea- 
ture was  Alva  Morrison,  strangely  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  and  intense  desire  to 
make  her  way  in  the  drama — so  dazzled 
by  the  splendors  of  the  theatrical  realm, 
80  full  of  a  burning  ambition  for  fame, 
that  she  ventured  to  choose  this  realm  for 
her  world — ventured  unthinkingly  into 
this  unreal  and  moonlit  sphere  of  life. 

She  worked  patiently  and  with  cour- 
age, gaining  some  little  applause  for 
careful  rendition  of  small  characters. 
Then  came  the  time  that  she  met  Man- 
fred Davenport — graceful,  handsome 
Manfred — who  had  but  to  step  upon  the 
boards  in  his  easy,  charming  manner  to 
arouse  the  audience  and  inspire  the  stage . 

Gradually  Alva  arose  in  her  profession, 
until  one  night  when  the  leading  lady 
indulging  in  a  freak  of  temper,  the  irate 
manager  placed  Alva  in  the  coveted  place. 
Thus  she  came  in  closer  contact  with 
Manfred;  they  were  lovers  night  after 
night  to  the  world,  ending  with  marriage 
in  the  comedies,  with  death  or  despair  in 
the  tragedies. 

She  was  a  frail,  delicate  creature  in 
her  beauty,  her  arms  were  shapely  but 
slender,  her  body  slight  and  willowy — 
there  was  nothing  of  the  fullness  of  pas- 
sion about  her.  And  to  Manfred,  pos- 
sessed of  latent  domestic  qualities,  she 
was  the  first  woman  he  had  ever  met 
whose  influence  suggested  the  title  of 
wife. 

They  were  young  and  imprudent. 
They  forgot  that  they  were  artists — that 
they  were  puppets  of  the  public,  living  in 
an  unreal  world — that  they  had  no  right 
to  expect  the  happiness  of  small  people  in 


humble  life.  They  married  and  for  a 
brief  period  were  pets  of  the  public. 

But  domestic  cares  came  in  time  to  the 
poor,  little  wife,  and  she  had  to  leave 
the  stage.  Manfred  still  disported — the 
favorite  of  the  great  world — and  others 
took  the  place  she  had  won  with  so  much 
difficulty.  When  she  sought  to  leave 
her  retirement,  wistfully  placing  her  deli- 
cate babe  in  the  care  of  others,  torn  be- 
tween the  conflicting  emotions  of  mater- 
nity and  ambition,  she  had  to  take 
►secondary  places  far  removed  from  her 
former  positions  of  equality  with  her  hus- 
band. Then  engagements  highly  flatter- 
ing were  oflfered  to  him,  alone. 

Still  more  frail,  touched  with  her 
beautiful  motherhood,  she  was  even  less 
plump  than  of  yore,  and  not  suited  to 
the  role  of  the  heroine  who  was  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  triumphs — a  voluptuous, 
Oleopatra-like  enchantress. 

Hermione  Walraven  suited  the  char- 
acter well,  her  languishing,  black  eyes, 
her  superb  bust  and  arms,  her  panther- 
like poses  and  clinging  abandon,  electri- 
fied the  audience  as  well  as  the  graceful 
Manfred,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  respon- 
sive to  so  much  beautiful  flesh. 

Early  m  the  engagement  from  her 
place  in  the  audience,  Alva  watched  her 
handsome  husband  come  on  and  off  with 
a  joyful  pride,  and  only  a  faint  sigh 
escaped  her  when  she  glanced  at  Her- 
moine. 

But  one  evening  later  on,  as  she  dwelt 
fondly  on  Manfred's  face,  a  sudden  sur- 
prise filled  her  eyes ;  a  jealous  gleam  of 
fire  shoot  forth;  then  a  rigidity  stern  and 
cold     encompassed    her    features.     For 
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with  maternity  had  come  other  feelings 
in  her  soul,  a  revelation  to  herself — for 
she  beheld,  suddenly,  that  Manfred  was 
acting  with  a  realism  which  opened  to 
her»a  new  world  of  suffering. 

A  strange  pertinacity  took  possession 
of  her  to  behold  this  scene,  nightly,  and 
she  left  her  pining  babe  and  stole  forth  to 
see  him.  Agony  and  despair  crept  in- 
sidiously into  that  gentle  heart.  Ambi- 
tion and  pride  sank  out  of  her  soul,  and 
only  a  constant,  burning  fire  consumed 
her. 

She  felt  with  that  strange  intuition, 
that  is  given  to  some  women,  that  the 
end  of  life  had  come  to  her — that  Man- 
fred was  hers  no  more,  and  gathered  to 
her  fluttering  breast  the  little  one  for  a 
sort  of  comfort  in  her  despair. 

Night  by  night  she  saw  from  her  place 
the  fascination  creeping  over  him,  the 
delight  beaming  from  his  eyes  at  the 
beautiful  flesh  before  him — gathered  in 
his  arms — the  clinging  embrace,  and 
heard  the  resonant  kiss. 

In  Hermione's  eyes  also  was  there  a 
new  light,  and  the  red  lips,  and  white 
arms  were  yielded  to  him  with  an  aban- 
don that  made  those  in  the  audience  — 
the  cruel,  thoughtless  audience,  watch- 
ing this  unknown  tradegy,  say  enthusi- 
astically, **How  splendidly  she  is  acting 
to-night!" 

Pierced  by  a  thousand  pangs,  Alva 
endured  this  agony.  What  was  life  or 
ambition  to  her  now  ?  Where  had  fled 
the  sweetness  of  hope  ?  And  when 
Manfred  began  to  neglect  her  secretly, 
then  openly,  she  needed  no  one  to  tell 
her  that  he  had  wearied  of  her,  and  that 
Hermione  had  stolen  him  away. 

Burning  down  deep  in  her  soul  beneath 
her  sorrow  was  a  bitter  resentment,  but 
not  till  she  tasted  poverty  and  hunger — 
Hot  till  she  beheld  her  babe  dying  in  her 


arms  did   her   original   strength    of  will 
arise  and  call  for  vengeance. 

Slowly  had  burned  the  fire;  deeply 
had  her  heart  consumed,  the  worse  for 
its  long  endurance;  and  with  a  torn  gar- 
ment around  her,  a  tattered  shawl  over 
her  head,  in  her  frenzy  forgetting  that 
civilization  demands  conventional  raiment, 
she  gathered  up  the  thin,  dead  body  of 
the  hapless  babe,  and  forced  her  way  in- 
to the  dressing-room  of  the  triumphant 
actress. 

Hermione  sat  like  a  queen,  crowned 
girdled  with  diamonds,  her  luscious  flesh 
more  beautiful  than  marble,  before  her 
gazing  with  passionate  devotion  the  half- 
intoxicated  Manfred,  intoxicated  with  her 
fleshly  beauty. 

How  incongruous  the  appearance  of 
this  frenzied,  half-famished  mother  with 
her  dead  child  in  her  arms,  in  the  midst 
of  this  charming  love-scene  not  down  on 
the  bills! 

Suddenly,  with  a  maniacal  laugh,  she 
ran  toward  them,  and  put  the  half-naked 
corpse  of  the  little  child  upon  the  lap  of 
the  spell-bound  actress  who  sprang  up 
with  a  wild  shriek.  In  her  frenzy,  the 
mother  seized  the  dagger  from  the  table, 
one^f  the  stage  properties,  and  plunged 
it  with  venomous  rage  into  the  snowy 
bosom  of  hearing  flesh;  and  her  rival  lay 
at  her  feet,  the  warm,  crimson  flood  of 
life  pouring  out  in  a  sickening  stream. 

Frenzied  with  love  for  the  dying 
woman,  mingled  with  conscience-stricken 
remorse  for  the  half-famished  wife,  Man- 
fred fell  on  his  knees  by  her  side,  trying 
to  draw  the  knife  away;  and  she  turned, 
suddenly  forgetting  all  her  woes  in  the 
sight  of  that  bright,  handsome  face,  and 
putting  her  arms  around  him,  cried 
softly,  "Now,  we  shall  be  happy  once 
more,  dear  Manfred;  she  can  never  come 
between   us  again.     I   would  not   hurt 
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you,  Manfred,  my  beloved;  but  her^  I 
could  kill  her  every  night  over  again  for 
the  agony  she  has  caused  my  heart." 

Tears  then  flowed  from  the  overcharged 
soul,  and  Manfred,  realizing  for  the  first 
time  the  depth  of  his  iniquitious  weak- 
ness, out  of  pity  for  her  sufferings  placed 
his  arm  around  her,  remembering  the 
pure  love  with  which  she  had  once  in- 
spired him. 


The  reaction  of  sudden  joy  at  the 
touch  of  that  arm  was  too  great  for  her 
tortured  heart.  And  when  they  thronged 
in  upon  this  tragedy  behind  the  scenes, 
and  Manfred  relaxed  his  hold,  she-had 
fallen  into  the  Great  Rest,  unconscious 
of  love  or  life  or  ambition;  fulfilling  the 
broken  destiny  for  which  some  sad  souls 
seem  to  be  created . 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


MISS     WILLARD'S     TWO     RINGS. 


PROLOGUE. 

Of  these  rings,  one  was  a  narrow  golden 
band,  in  which,  held  by  slender  filaments, 
glowed  a  large  and  lustrous  diamond, 
shooting  out  fine  flashes  of  delight  that 
its  crystal  prison  had  caught  as  a  sunbeam 
to  sparkle  there  forever.  The  other  was  a 
broad,  roughly-made  ring  of  black  horn, 
with  some  rude  figure — that  of  an  anchor, 
apparently — stamped  upon  its  surface  in  a 
suspicious-looking  metal.  Worn  alone,  the 
significance  of  either  ornament  might  have 
been  understood — worn  together,  the 
wearer  became  a  puzzle  that  many  vainly 
tried  to  solve.  • 

Society  knew  all  about  the  diamond 
solitaire,  for  Harvey  Kent  made  no  secret 
that  it  was  the  betrothal  sign  he  had  placed 
upon  Miss  Willard's  finger.  Had  she 
never  accepted  the  glittering  pledge,  she 
might  have  worn  the  black  ring  un- 
questioned to  the  day  of  her  death,  for 
Miss  Willard  was  not  known  to  the  fash- 
ionable world  until  she  awoke  and  found 
herself  famous  as  Harvey  Kent's  promised 
wife. 

No  pains  were  spared  to  find  out  all 
about  the  woman  Colonel  Kent  had  chosen. 
Strange  rumors  of  her  peculiarities  were 
soon  in  circulation,  for  which  it  must  be 
confessed  her  conduct  gave  ample  cause. 
She  was  called  strong-minded  and  sarcastic. 


Perhaps  it  was  true,  for  she  wore  short, 
unconventional  skirts,  and  her  hat  was  a 
sarcasm  in  itself.  She  plunged  into  the 
vilest  streets  of  the  city,  and  held  out  her 
strong,  pure  hands  to  forsaken  ones  whom 
she  called  sister,  brother.  She  was  often 
absent  from  her  church  pew,  and  would 
spend  such  Sundays  with  a  set  of  little 
street  Arabs,  whom  she  took  into  her  own 
home  to  wash  and  feed  and  amuse  into 
civilization.  Miss  Willard,  in  brief,  was 
eccentric,  aod  society  felt  itself  aggrieved 
that  she  should  have  been  chosen  to  the 
social  throne  where  Harvey  Kent's  wife 
would  naturally  reign. 

But  the  matter  was  settled.  The  wise 
world  accepted  what  it  could  not  alter, 
and  sent  in  its  cards  at  Miss  V/illard's 
door.  Unable  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  manners 
or  conversation  of  the  girl,  who  received 
her  lover's  friends  with  rare  simplicity  and 
self-poise,  attention  fixed  itself  upon  the 
black  ring  that  she  wore,  and  it  became  a 
magnet  round  which  questions  clustered 
sharp  and  close  as  needles  to  their  load- 
stone. 

Whether  Miss  Willard's  taste  were  at 
fault,  or  she  lacked  the  fine  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things;  whether  she  were  com- 
munistic in  idea,  and  chose  by  the  novel 
juxtaposition  of  her  rings  to  symbolize  the 
close    relations  that  might  exist    between' 
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high  classes  and  low;  whether  the  black 
ring  were  a  link  between  herself  and  a 
plebeian  past  life  whose  secret  she  faith- 
fully kept — such  were  the  questions  that 
agitated  the  mind  of  society,  and  called 
without  ceasing  for  a  reply — which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  give. 

THE  STORT. 

The  sun  of  a  July  day  was  darting  its 
fervid  rays  upon  the  little  town  of  Holly- 
well  in  Northern  Mississippi.  An  air  of 
desolation  hung  about  the  place.  A  few 
old  men  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  near 
the  village  post-office,  smoking  long- 
stemmed  pipes  and  occasionally  inter- 
changing sleepy  questions  and  replies. 
Some  small  boys  with  a  precocious  air  ot 
ennui  were  playing  marbles  in  the  court- 
yard. Now  and  then  a  victimized  dog, 
with  a  rattling  tin  can  sounding  about  him, 
would  race  madly  down  the  street,  raising 
little  swirls  of  dust  that  made  the  old  men 
cough  and  sneeze  and  hurl  wheezy  male- 
dictions at  the  irrepressible  urchins  of  the 
chase. 

One  day — the  July  day  on  which  my 
story  opens— the  hand-car  came  rolling 
laboriously  into  the  village  station.  The 
two  men  at  the  crank  jumped  off,  with 
the  perspiration  streaming  from  their  dark 
faces,  and  refreshed  themselves  with 
copious  draughts  of  water  brought 
by  a  grinning  young  darkey  from  a  well 
near  by.  ^ 

Apparently,  there  was  little  to  interest 
the  knot  of  idlers  to-day.  There  were  no 
papers,  and  the  only  passenger  was  an  old 
negro  woman,  who  lay  on  a  mattress  in 
the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  seemed  quite 
helpless  as  she  was  lifted  out.  "I  can't  git 
no  furder,"  she  groaned.  "De  Lord  knows 
dis  chile  didn't  count  on  no  sich  sickness 
when  she  started  dis  trip." 

"Where  are  you  bf>und.?"  asked  one  of 
the  loungers. 

"I  hoped  to  git  to  Memphis,  marster, 
an'  rest  my  ole  bones  in  freedom  afore  I 
died." 

This  speech  created  a  hostile  feeling  at 
once.    "Damned  runaway!"  muttered  the 


old  mayor  of  the  town.  "Look  here,  you 
old  black  sinner,  you'd  better  pack  yourself 
back  to  where  you  came  from." 

"I  can't  do  dat,  marster;  I  got  no  more 
stren'th  dan  a  chile.  Kin  anybody  tell  me 
of  a  place  I  kin  stay  till  I'm  well  enough 
to  move  on?     I've  got  money  to  pay." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your*'"  asked 
a  white-haired  old  man.  "I  am  a  doctor, 
and  if  you  can  pay  my  bill  I  will  cure 
you." 

He  felt  her  pulse,  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions, then  started  back  with  an  unpro- 
fessional pallor  on  his  face:  "My  God!  it's 
the  smallpox!" 

There  was  a  general  rush,  and  in  a 
moment  the  place  was  cleared,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doctor,  the  mayor  and  a 
few  negroes  who  hung  about  at  a  distance. 
"A  pretty  thing!"  said  the  mayor  an- 
grily, "that  you  should  come  here  to 
poison  the  place!  Why  couldn't  you  get 
to  hell  long  ago!"' 

She  was  too  feeble  for  the  obvious  retort, 
and  lay  on  the  ground  panting  heavily,  her 
eyes  rolling  from  one  face  to  another. 

"Let  her  alone,"  said  the  more  pacific 
doctor,  "and  decide  what  to  do  with  her. 
She  can't  go  on;  she  can't  be  left  here. 
I  don't  see  but  that  we  must  find  a  place 
for  her." 

"The  devil  knows  where  it  will  be!" 
growled  the  mayor,  who  was  apparently 
under  some  such  conversational  ne- 
cessity as  that  imposed  on  the  girl  in  the 
fairy  tale,  from  whose  mouth  toads  and 
beetles  dropped  whenever  she  spoke. 
"There  isn't  a  public  building  left,  nor  a 
family  in  town  that  would  allow  her  on  the 
premises." 

"I  have  it!"  cried  the  doctor  after  a 
moment's  perplexed  silence;  "take  her  to 
Rocky  Mount." 

Rocky  Mount  was  a  hill  of  respectable 
size  just  outside  the  town.  It  had  once 
been  a  favorite  picnic  ground,  and  a  small 
hut  had  been  built  near  its  summit  as  a 
resort  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower.  This 
hut  seemed  to  offer  a  suitable  refuge  for 
the  suffering  woman.     It  was  isolated,  and 
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would  at  least  serve  as  a  protection  against 
sun  and  rain.  An  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
cure her  a  nurse,  but  with  those  of  her  own 
race  the  dread  of  infection  outweighed  the 
promptings  of  humanity,  and  it  was  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  among  the  whites  one 
could  be  found  to  play  the  low  part  of  Good 
Samaritan  in  such  a  cause. 

A  cart  was  procured,  and  a  handful  of 
Confederate  scrip  induced  a  negro  to  drive 
the  woman  out  to  the  hut.  Some  food  was 
given  her,  and  the  promise  made  that  a 
similar  supply  would  be  placed  under  a  tree 
near  the  cabin  every  day. 

"She  will  weather  it,"  said  the  mayor 
philosophically  as  the  cart  rolled  away;  "a 
nigger  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat." 

"I  wouldn't  give  much  for  her  chance," 
responded  the  doctor  dryly,  "for  she  will 
probably  grow  delirious  and  forget  where 
to  find  her  food;  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  the  Lord  doesn't  send  ravens 
round  on  errands  of  supply  in  these  degen- 
erate days."  And  with  this  the  two  worthies 
dismissed  the  subject  and  strolled  back  to 
their  seats  under  the  trees. 

Another  excitement  was  in  store  for 
Hollywell.  A  few  hours  later  a  band  of 
gray-coated  guerillas  dashed  into  the  town 
bringing  a  prisoner  who  had  been  captured 
in  its  outskirts  lurking  in  a  deserted  negro 
cabin.  His  name  was  Jack  Hardin.  He 
was  a  wild,  reckless  man,  without  pre- 
dilection for  either  side  of  the  civil  struggle, 
and  feared  by  loyalist  and  rebel  alike.  A 
recent  murder  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollywell 
was  laid  at  his  door,  and  he  had  no  mercy 
to  expect  from  the  people.  An  eager 
crowd  followed  the  soldiers,  who  had  dis- 
mounted and  marched  along,  revolvers 
cocked,  stern  eyes  flashing  and  sabres 
clanking  on  the  dusty  road,  guarding  the 
prisoner  on  either  side.  He  was  a  man  of 
herculean  frame,  gaunt  and  wolfish  in 
appearance.  His  long,  red  beard  was 
matted,  and  his  uncombed  locks  stood  out 
like  a  fiery  nimbus  from  an  angry  face 
marked  with  traces  of  the  lowest  passions. 
His  roving  eye  emitted  sparks  of  a  brutish 
hatred.     His  low  brow  and  heavy  jaw  told 


their    own  story  of   limited  capacity    and 
animal  instincts. 

Jack  Hardin  was  lodged  in  jail,  and  for 
two  days  exciting  discussions  went  on  con- 
cerning his  fate.  The  novel  expectancy 
of  "something  going  to  happen"  was  too 
full  of  interest  not  to  be  dallied  with  as 
long  as  possible.  Of  course,  Jack  Hardin 
must  die,  but  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  necessary  preliminaries. 
Some  were  in  favor  of  hanging  him  to  the 
nearest  tree  without  law  or  license;  others, 
more  conservative,  insisted  on  the  formal 
ities  of  a  trial,  possibly  not  without  an  eye 
to  the  prolonged  interest  that  would  result, 
and  forgetful  of  the  limited  resources  of  the 
town  with  regard  to  lawyers,  judge,  and 
possible  jurymen. 

While  the  discussion  went  on  an  idea 
struggled  to  the  prisoner's  brain— that  of 
escape.  T^his  was  not  very  difficult. 
Nothing  so  sharpens  a  man's  every  faculty 
as  a  danger  that  threatens  death.  Three 
days  from  the  time  of  his  capture,  a  few 
hours  after  midnight,  Jack  Hardin  stood 
outside  the  prison  walls.  His  limbs  were 
weak,  and  blood  trickled  over  his  face  from 
a  cruel  wound  made  by  a  protruding  nail. 
But  he  was  free,  and  a  dull  perception  of 
gratitude  impelled  him  to  bless  the  Un- 
known Power  he  called  Luck.  He  had  no 
time  for  rest;  daylight  would  soon  over- 
take him,  and  every  moment  now  was 
precious.  He  knew  the  country  well;  his 
plan  was  to  strike  across  Rocky  Mounts 
and  reach  the  Federal  lines  beyond,  where 
his  pursuers  could  not  follow.  If  he  fell 
into  che  hands  of  the  Northern  soldiers  he 
relied  upon  their  protection,  as  he  had 
often  furnished  them  with  important  in- 
formation from  the  rebel  side. 

He  made  rapid  progress  until  he  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  his  weak- 
ness overpowered  him,  and  he  began  the 
ascent  slowly.  The  rocks  cut  his  bare 
feet  and  the  trees  stretched  out  long- 
detaining  arms,  catching  in  his  hair  and 
ragged  garments.  The  stars  shone  coldly, 
and  the  moonbeams  slid  through  the 
branches    in    weird  shapes    of  light,  that 
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would  have  startled  a  sensitive  or  a  super- 
stitious man.  Jack  Hardin  was  neither, 
and  yet  strange  thoughts  were  born  in  his 
mind  of  the  shadows  and  glooms  and  fears 
of  the  night.  Beyond  his  desire  of  escape 
arose  his  first  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the 
life  he  sought  to  save.  Then  came  a 
sudden  wild  effort  to  pierce  futurity  with 
his  thought,  which  fell  back  baffled  to  an 
old  puzzling  question:  "I  wonder," 
muttered  he  dully,  "why  I  was  born  into 
the  world?" 

He  slowly  pushed  his  way,  with  short 
pauses  at  almost  every  step.  Hunger  began 
to  torment  him.  He  had  eaten  nothing 
the  day  before  in  the  excitement  of 
planning  his  escape,  and  now  he  cursed 
his  negligence  as  he  feared  his  strength 
would  not  support  him  through  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.  His  eyes  grew 
dim.  The  short  night  was  waning;  already 
faint  streaks  of  dawn  were  visible  in  the 
east.  "God  help  me!"  broke  from  Jack 
Hardm's  lips. 

The  next  moment,  as  though  a  miracle 
must  answer  a  prayer  from  such  a  soul, 
almost  at  his  feet  he  saw  a  jug  of  water 
and  a  bundle  of  food.  Without  pausing 
to  wonder  whence  they  came,  he  sprang 
forward  like  a  famished  animal  to  secure 
the  prize.  He  had  just  raised  the  food  to 
his  lips  when  a  sudden  cry  rang  through 
the  woods,  sharp  and  clear.  The  wild, 
woeful  sound  echoed  fearfully  through  the 
lonely  place.  Jack  Hardin  glanced  about 
him  with  eyes  alive  with  terror,  while  a 
swift  shudder  ran  through  his  frame. 
Again  the  cry  was  borne  to  his  ears.  He 
advanced  a  step,  and  an  opening  in  the 
trees  showed  him  a  little  cabin  on  the 
mountain  side.  From  this  the  voice  came. 
Obeying  a  blind  impulse,  he  moved  for- 
ward with  slow,  lagging  steps.  The  door 
of  the  cabin  swung  drearily  to  and  fro,  and 
he  stepped  upon  the  threshold. 

A  horrible  sight  met  his  eye.  A  woman 
lay  on  the  floor — old,  black,  her  eyes  rolling 
wildly  in  a  face  disfigured  out  of  all  likeness 
to  humanity  by  its  mass  of  festering  sores. 


Jack  Hardin  recoiled,  then  turned  on  his 
heel  to  leave  the  place  where  the  very  air 
was  tainted.  But  even  at  that  moment  the 
woeful  voice  recalled  him :  "Water!  water! 
fur  de  love  o'  God!" 

Jack  Hardin  turned  and  placed  the  jug 
of  water  at  her  side.  She  tried  to  lift  her- 
self and  take  it  in  her  trembling  hands, 
but  sank  back,  moaning  feebly,  while  her 
desperate  eyes  looked  up  piteously  to  his 
face. 

Ah!  God  be  thanked  for  the  divine  in 
humanity!  Jack  Hardin  knelt,  slipped  his 
arm  about  the  feeble  form  and  held  the 
water  to  the  parched  lips.  As  she  swallowed 
deep,  refreshing  draughts  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  approaching  the  cabin  was  heard 
just  outside  the  door.  Now,  indeed,  the 
fugitive's  blood  curdled  with  fear.  He 
threw  the  woman  back,  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  stood  like  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  holding 
a  murderous  clasp-knife  in  his  hand. 

The  door  was  flung  wide  open;  the 
morning  sun-rays  fell  into  the  room  in  a 
long  shining  line.  A  young  girl  stood  on 
the  threshold  with  the  golden  light  resting 
like  a  halo  about  her  head.  Her  features 
were  calm  and  resolute,  and  she  looked  in 
with  the  limped,  serene  eyes  of  a  child. 

Her  name  was  Cornelia  Willard.  She 
was  a  New  England  girl,  who  through 
some  strange  chance  found  herself  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  this  Southern  town. 
She  was  now  striving  to  earn  money  to  take 
her  back  to  the  North.  By  dint  of  hard, 
uncongenial  work  she  had  slowly  amassed 
a  small  sum,  and  had  already  begun  to 
dream  of  her  departure  from  the  hot, 
wretched  country  she  was  too  just  to  pity 
and  too  loyal  to  love.  Living  very  quietly, 
it  was  only  the  evening  before  that  the 
news  had  reached  her  of  the  old  woman 
alone  on  Rocky  Mount.  Her  nature  re- 
volted at  the  cruelty  of  the  people,  though 
perhaps  she  exaggerated  it.  Her  own 
action  was  prompt  and  decided.  She  rose 
early  the  next  morning,  and  with  a  supply 
of  fresh  linen  and  delicate  food  started 
out  to  minister  to  one  whom  she  called  a 
"sister." 
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Jack  Hardin's  strained  muscles  relaxed. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  this 
slight  girl. 

"Is  anybody  behind  you?"  said  he 
hoarsely. 

"I  am  alone,"  she  quietly  replied:  "I 
have  come  to  nurse  this  woman." 

She  knelt  and  took  off  the  soiled  hand- 
kerchief that  bound  the  sufferer's  head. 
Then  she  laid  her  light,  white,  soft  hand 
across  the  poor  burning  forehead. 

Jack  Hardin  stared  at  her.  "Don't  you 
know  the  smallpox  when  you  see  it?"  he 
said  roughly.     "You'd  better  leave." 

"There's  very  little  danger,"  said  Miss 
Willard;  "but  for  my  life's  sake  I  could 
not  fail  of  my  duty  here." 

He  looked  at  the  whiteness  and  glow  of 
her  skin,  at  the  soft  hair  curling  over 
her  head  in  little  rings  of  light  and  color, 
and  then  at  the  black,  repulsive  face  on 
the  pillow. 

"Go  away!"  he  repeated,  trembling 
strangely;  "I  will  stay." 

She  looked  at  him  with  more  interest 
than  she  had  yet  shown.  "Who  are  you  ?" 
she  asked. 

"Jack  Hardin,"  was  the  significant  re- 
ply. 

For  an  instant  the  girl  paled.  Jack 
Hardin's  name  was  indeed  well-known. 
She  had  heard  of  his  capture,  and  readily 
divined  his  escape.  Quickly  recovering 
herself,  her  thoughts  turned  to  the  gleam 
of  goodness  he  had  shown  in  offering  to 
stay  in  her  place,  and  woman-like,  exag- 
gerated its  import.  Jack  Hardin  began  to 
look  heroic  in  her  eyes.  Then  all  she  had 
heard  of  his  past  life  rushed  to  her  mind — 
his  recklessness  and  violence  and  sin — and 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  save  this  man 
took  possession  of  her  soul.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do .''"  she  asked. 

"Get  out  of  this  country,"  said  Jack 
Hardin,  with  a  short  laugh;  "it's  too  hot 
to  hold  me,  I  reckon." 

"And  what  then  ?  Surely  you  will  not 
go  back  to  your  old  life?" 

"Why  not  ?  The  world  owes  me  a  livin'. 
There's  nobody  as  'ud  trust  me  to  work  fur 


'em,  and,  besides,  I  like  the  danger  of  it.'' 

"Why  don't  you  join  the  army .?"  said 
Miss  Willard  quickly;  "you  would  find 
excitement  enough  there,  and  then  think 
of  the  glory  of  fighting  your  country's  bat- 
tles !" 

"As  to  that,"  he  replied,  "I've  heard 
folks  say  that  a  man  as  didn't  love  his 
country  wasn't  wuth  the  powder  it  'ud  take 
to  blow  him  up.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what's  my  country  ever  done  for  me?  I 
might  ha'  starved  an'  frozen,  an'  who'd  ha' 
cared.?" 

"Your  country  will  care  if  you  will  do 
your  duty  for  her  life.  Think  of  it !"  she 
urged— "what  happiness  to  be  honestly 
employed,  to  hold  up  your  head  in  God's 
sunlight,  to  look  your  comrades  boldly  in 
the  face  !  You  could  make  your  way  to 
Memphis,  and  join  the  army  there.  No 
questions  would  be  asked  of  your  past,  and 
you  could  nobly   redeem  its  wrong-doing." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  he  sullenly, 
"but  I'd  like  to  know  if  my  looks  don.t  tell 
what  I've  been.  Honest  men  don't  go 
about  the  country  in  dirt  and  rags;  an'  I've 
got  no  money  for  barbers  and  store-clothes," 
he  added,  with  a  grim  laugh. 

Miss  Willard  thought  of  her  little  hard- 
won  treasure.  She  had  it  with  her,  as  in 
those  troubled  times  it  was  not  safe  any- 
where but  on  her  person.  There  was  a 
short  struggle  in  her  mind.  To  give  up 
any  part  of  this  was  to  condemn  herself  to 
just  so  many  months  of  miserable  bond- 
age. 

A  moment  more,  with  a  burning  blush 
that  she  had  hesitated,  she  drew  forth  her 
little  purse— "I  have  not  much  money," 
she  said,  "but  will  divide  it  with  you 
gladly." 

Alas  !  the  test  was  too  severe. 

A  light  leaped  into  Jack  Hardin's  eyes; 
his  fingers  twitched  nervously;  his  whole 
body  trembled.  He  sprang  toward  her. 
Like  a  flash,  comprehending  her  impru- 
dence, she  drew  back,  closing  her  fingers 
tightly  over  the  gold. 

He  seized  her  hands  roughly;  then  open- 
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ing  his  clasp-knife  with  his  teeth,  he   drew 
it  across  the  delicate  fingers. 

As  they  unclosed,  and  the  red  blood 
flowed  over  her  hand  and  his,  he  clutched 
the  gold  and  rushed  away  into  the  forest. 

One  spring  day,  more  than  two  years 
from  the  time  of  the  events  just  related, 
there  was  a  sharp  tingle  at  the  front  bell 
of  Miss  Willard's  Northern  home.  The 
door  was  opened  by  an  old  black  woman. 
Her  face  was  deeply  scarred  by  small-pox 
marks,  but  her  ebony  features  were  shin- 
ing with  contentment.  At  the  door  stood 
a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  a  soldierly 
bearing,  who  handed  her  a  card  upon, 
which  was  inscribed  the  name,  "Harvey 
Kent." 

Miss  Willard  had  heard  of  this  laurel- 
crowned  hero,  about  whom  as  many  sirens 
as  ever  bewildered  Ulysses  were  weaving 
their  spells;  and  she  knew  enough  of  his 
brilliant  war-record  to  honor  him  from  her 
heart.  Yet  his  world  and  hers  were  far 
apart,  and  it  was  with  no  slight  surprise 
that  she  received  his  card. 

"I  axed  him  in  de  library.  Miss  Nelly," 
said  the  trusty,  old  housekeeper. 

"I  will  go  down  at  once,"  said  Miss 
Willard. 

No  wonder  Harvey  Kent's  eyes  fell  upon 
her  with  a  light  as  she  entered  the  quaint, 
old-fashioned  room,  where  the  shadows 
and  the  firelight  danced  together  in  silent 
glee.  A  slight,  upright  figure,  clothed  in 
some  soft,  gray  stuff,  that  draped  itself 
about  her  in  harmonious  folds;  gray  eyes 
of  singular  clearness  and  depth;  a  bright- 
brown  hair,  cut  short,  and  curling  in  little 
rings  over  her  broad,  white  forehead — such 
was  Cornelia  Willard.  Not  a  beauty,  but 
in  face  and  form,  in  movement  and  voice, 
her  fair  soul  expressed  itself,  and  she  needed 
no  added  grace. 

Harvey  Kent  advanced  to  meet  her,  and 
spoke  in  a  low,  grave  voice:  "I  trust  you 
will  pardon  the  unconventional  manner  of 
my  introduction,  Miss  Willard,  when  you 
learn  the  cause  of  my  seeking  you.  Many 
months  ago  a  trust  was  placed  in  my  hands, 
and  I  am  here  to  fulfill  its  obligation." 


As  he  spoke  he  laid  a  small  but  heave 
packet,  wrapped  in  army-blue  cloth,  in 
Miss  Willard's  hand.  She  opened  it  won- 
deringly.  A  score  of  gold  pieces  tumbled  out 
together  with  a  large,  black  ring  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  a  shining  anchor. 

"May  I  tell  you  the  story?"  said  he;  and 
she  gave  a  mute  assent. 

**In  the  Gettysburg  campaign,"  began 
Harvey  Kent,  "my  attention  was  directed 
toward  a  man  in  my  regiment,  who  bore 
himself  in  battle  with  a  singular  courage, 
and  who  preserved  in  camp  a  rude,  unsocial 
silence  that  repelled  any  advances  from 
his  comrades.  There  was  a  settled  gloom 
about  him — a  quiet  hopelessness  very 
painful  to  see,  mingled  as  it  was  with  the 
dogged  resolution  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  duty  that  might  be  assigned  him.  I 
singled  him  out  for  such  special  kindness 
as  I  could  consistently  show,  although  he 
manifested  no  appreciation  by  word  or 
sign  of  my  efforts  to  befriend  him.  But  he 
was  only  waiting  his  time. 

"Flushed  by  our  triumph  at  Gettysburg, 
we  pressed  the  army  of  General  Lee,  and 
when  his  rear  guard  at  last  abandoned 
Fairfield  Pass  and  opened  the  way  to  Wil- 
liamsport,  we  were  over-confident,  and  fell 
into  an  ambush  prepared  for  us  by  our 
wiley  foes  near  Funkstown.  We  were  sur- 
rounded by  superior  numbers,  and  our 
brigade  was  nearly  destroyed.  My  own 
men  became  utterly  demoralized. 

The  Southerners  pressed  upon  us  like  ti- 
gers that  had  tasted  blood.  I  was  un-horsed 
and  separated  from  my  comrades,  when 
I  saw  two  rebel  soldiers  advancing  towards 
me,  I  am  always  frightened  in  a  battle, 
Miss  Willard;  and  they  looked  colossal.  I 
had  no  time  to  reload,  but  drawing  my 
sword,  prepared  to  defend  myself  as  best  I 
might.  I  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  one  of  the  men. 

We  were  evenly  matched,  and  my  chance 
was  fair  enough  until  the  second  soldier 
came  to  his  comrade's  assistance.  I  was 
faint  from  exhaustion,  and  as  the  drawn 
sword  flashed  before  my  eyes  I  resigned 
myself  to  die.     But,  suddenly  a  heavy  body 
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was  thrown  before  me,  receiving  the  thrust 
intended  for  mine;  and  looking  down  up- 
on the  figure  as  it  fell  to  the  ground,  I  saw 
the  face  of  Jack  Hardin,  wearing  the  first 
smile  I  had  ever  seen  upon  it. 

"The  Southerner  threw  down  his  sword. 
*By  God!'  he  cried,  *you  are  a  noble  fellow!' 
And  he  knelt  with  me  by  Jack  Hardin's 
side. 

"Of  course,  we  gave  ourselves  up,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Soutern  officer 
a  physician  was  at  once  procured  to  ex- 
amine Jack  Hardin's  wound.  He  pro- 
nounced it  serious,  but  not  fatal,  and  we 
were  sent  to  prison  together. 

"God  knows,  I  nursed  him  as  tenderly 
as  I  could,  but  his  wound  healed  slowly 
and  he  grew  weaker  every  day.  The  days 
were  maddening  in  their  dreary  monotony. 
We  could  get  no  books  or  papers;  of 
course,  we  had  no  visitors,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  for  strength  to 
endure. 

"Through  all  this  time  Jack  Hardin's 
reserve  was  never  broken.  He  rejected 
my  gratitude,  and  only  when  delirious 
would  he  accept  my  services. 

"Many  of  the  prisoners  occupied  them- 
selves in  making  rings,  chains,  and  curious 
ornaments  out  of  pieces  of  bone,  old  jack- 
knives,  metal  buttons— anything,  in  fact, 
that  they  could  use  for  such  a  purpose. 
Jack  Hardin,  when  he  was  able,  employed 
himself  in  carving  a  large  ring  out  of  the 
handle  of  an  old,  black  clasp-knife.  He 
showed  more  interest  in  this,  than  in  any- 
thing I  had  ever  known  him  to  attempt, 
and  he  worked  at  it  persistently,  though 
his  strength  failed  him  fast. 

"Long  after  every  one  else  had  given 
him  up,  I  clung  desperately  to  the  hope 
that  he  might  live,  but  there  came  a  time 
when  I  could  no  longer  blind  myself  to  the 
fact  that  poor  Jack  Hardin  was  slipping 
from  me.  His  wound  had  healed,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  the  matter 
with  him,  except  the  lack  of  a  wish  to  live. 

"At  last  he  finished  the  ring,  and  that 
day  he  spoke.  He  called  me  to  him  be- 
tween sunset  and  dusk,   looking  strangely 


white  in  the  fading  light.  His  face  had 
been  a  rough  and  rather  brutal  one,  but  as 
death  approached  his  features  had  sharp- 
ened and  spiritualized,  and  a  yearning 
faith  looked  out  through  his  eyes. 

"  Tm  goin'  fast,*  said  he,  as  I  ap- 
proached his  bedside. 

"I  held  out  my  hand,  while  hot  tears 
rushed  to  my  eyes. 

"  'No,'  said  he,  feebly,  'wait  till  I  tell 
you.  I've  been  a  bad  man;  I  don't  deserve 
no  honest  man's  hand.' 

"  'My  poor  fellow,'  said  I,  *I  have  never 
known  you  to  do  an  unworthy  act.  Do 
not  pain  me  by  refusing  my  hand.' 

"'Wait,'  he  spoke  again,  with  short 
gasps  between  his  words:  'let  me  tell  you 
the  wust  meanness  of  my  life.  I  was  cap- 
tured once— down  South.  They  was  goin' 
to  hang  me.  I  broke  jail.  I  was  hidin'  in 
a  log  cabin  in  the  woods  where  there  was 
a  sick  woman.  I  was  found  there  by  an 
angel.  She  was  sorry  for  me:  she  wanted 
me  to  turn  about.  She  had  some  money- 
all  her  savin's — an'  she  offered  to  divide  it 
with  me.  It  was  gold— and  I  was — by 
nature— a  devil.  I  cut  her  little  hands— 
an'  took  her  money.' 

"His  voice  had  grown  sharp,  and  its 
every  vibration  was  of  agony. 

*"I  got  away  to  Memphis,'  he  continued 
in  the  same  sharp,  uneven  tones,  'where  I 
was  goin'  to  spend  the  money—  like  a  good 
fellow.  But — I  don't  know  why — I  couldn't 
spend  it.  Somethin'  seemed  to  pull  me 
back.  I  called  myself  a  fool,  but  'twas  no 
use.  I  couldn't  forget  that  wild,  sorry 
look  in  her  eyes.  One  night  I  was  tryin' 
to  sleep;  on  a  sudden  I  was  cold  an'  trem- 
blin'.  I  opened  my  eyes,  an'  the  moon  was 
shinin*  in,  all  white  an'  still.  Then  quick 
as'a  shot  it  come  over  me — what  I  was. 
I  didn't  know  before.  I  called  back  every 
word  she  had  said  to  me.  I  would  do  all 
she  had  told  me.  So  I  went  into  the  army. 
I've  tried  to  fight  a  good  fight;  I  have  put 
a  hold  on  my  lips.' 

*'  'But  it's  hard  for  a  man  to  pull  himself 
up  out  of  hell.  There  didn't  seem  to  be 
anything  I  could  do.    An'  then  came  tha^ 
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chance  to  help  you.  You  was  a  man 
wuth  savin'.  An'  I  thought  maybe  it  would 
count  for  somethin'.  You  can  tell  me,  sir 
— you  are  a  scholar — will  it  count  for  some- 
thing ?' 

"  *Oh,  my  friend,'  cried  I,  'Jesus  Christ 
did  no  more;'  and  I  lifted  the  dying  head 
to  my  breast. 

"'Thank  you,  sir,'  said  he,  faintly:  'you 
have  been  very  good  to  me.  An'  there's 
one  more  thing:  I  want  to  leave  you  her 
money.  It's  all  in  a  belt  round  my  waist. 
There  was  a  card  in  the  purse:  I  reckon 
her  name  is  on  it.  An'  if  you  could  find 
her  some  day — an'  tell  her  I  was  sorry. 
An'  here  is  this  ring,  sir.  I  made  it  from 
the  knife  that  cut  her  hands.  I  want  you 
to  ask  her,  if  she  can  bring  herself  to  for- 
give, to  wear  it  as  a  sign.' 

"I  promised  to  do  all  that  he  asked. 

"  *I  don't  know  much  about  spirits,'  said 
he,  lingering  dreamingly  over  the  words, 
*but  it  seems  to  me  my  spirit   will  know  if 


she  wears    that  ring,  an'    be   very  glad.' 
"He  closed  his   eves   wearily,   and   that 

night  he  died. 
"That  is  the  story  of  the  ring.  Miss  Wil- 

lard.     Will  you  wear  it  ?" 

The  tears  were  shining  in  Miss  Willard's 

eyes,  and  she  held  up   her  hand  with   the 

black  ring  upon  it. 

EPILOGUE. 

The  story  is  told.  It  scarcely  needs  to 
add  that  when  Harvey  Kent,  months  after- 
ward, slipped  the  diamond  circlet  of  be- 
trothal on  Miss  Willard's  finger,  he  felt  it 
sanctified  by  the  touch  of  Jack  Hardin's 
ring.  To  each  of  the  lovers  it  is  a  sacred 
thing.  It  suggests  the  divine  possibilities 
of  humanity:  it  inspires  faith  and  hope.  It 
will  never  leave  Miss  Willard's  finger  while 
she  lives,  and  together  both  rings  will  be 
handed  down  to  children's  children,  a  hal- 
lowed heritage  forever. 

Sherwood  Bonner. 
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Defense  of  the  California  Girl. 


I. 

Across  the  way  is  the  editor's  office,  and 
worse  still,  the  editor's  den,  whence  an 
occasional  growl  greets  my  ears  and  makes 
me  shudder  even  in  the  safe  recesses  of 
my  quiet  little  Museum. 

There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  in 
there — the  denizen  thereof  seems  to  have 
a  grudge  against  things  in  general  and  the 
California  Girl  in  particular. 

Now  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  Cal- 
ifornia girl  has  done  to  him  that  he  should 
exhibit  such  ungallantry,  and  say  all  these 
unpleasant  things  about  her  not  being  do- 
mestic,  and  not   fond  of  dish  pans   and 


kitchen  sinks,  and  cooking  and  house 
work  generally. 

He  ought  to  study  the  subject  up  a  lit- 
tle and  then  he  would  become  more  philo- 
sophical. No  California  Girl  is  asking 
him  to  marry  her  at  all,  so  I  don't  see  why 
he  should  make  it  such  a  personal  matter. 

As  he  is  a  good,  old  fashioned  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman,  why  don't  he  send  back 
to  his  old  home  and  order  a  wife  construc- 
ted on  the  plan  he  so  much  admires — a 
lovely  little  yellow-haired,  blue  eyed  dam- 
sel, who  never  heard  of  decorative  art  or 
higher  education,  but  who  knows  all  the 
culinary  arts  to  perfection  and  will  cook 
him  his  native  sausage  and  wu^si  meat 
three  times   a  day  for  the  three  hundred 
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and  sixty-five  in  the  year,  and  adore  him 
into  the  bargain.  That's  the  kind  of  sen- 
timent he  longs  for.  He  forgets  that  this 
is  California— the  land  of  gold— and  that 
he  couldn't  expect  California  surroundings 
to  give  forth  the  same  kind  of  produce 
that  he  found  in  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Look  at  the  environment  of  a  Califor- 
nia girl— everything  is  conducive  to  mak- 
ing her  like  the  beautiful  fruits  and  flowers 
of  this  plenteous  land.  It  is  required  of 
her  that  she  be  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished. Afterwards  let  her  be  useful  if 
she  will. 

If  any  one  is  to  be  found  fault  with  for 
this  condition  of  affairs  it  is  man  himself, 
who  loves  and  always  admires  and  seeks 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  among 
young  ladies,  and  studiously  avoids  the 
merely  useful.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Mothers  have  seen  this  tendency  of  the 
age,  and  observing,  have  resolved  that 
their  daughters  shall  not  fall  into  the  same 
rut  that  they  themselves  have  fallen  into, 
and  so  give  them  every  advantage  to  se- 
cure these  beautiful  accomplishments 
which  win  for  a  young  lady  so  much  ad- 
miration and  applause. 

Has  the  daughter  a  taste  for  drawing 
and  painting.?  Has  she  a  voice?  Then 
she  is  given  every  opportunity  to  cultivate 
her  talent  to  its  utmost,  and  finally  if  over- 
taken with  misfortune,  she  is  enabled  to 
make  her  own  livelihood  honestly  and 
profitably. 

And  the  mother  is  right.  The  daugh- 
ter who  can  wield  the  brush  or  the  pencil 
successfully  ought  not  to  be  doomed  to 
the  treadmill  of  the  kitchen  which  is  as 
hopeless  in  its  routine  as  the  turning  of  a 
grindstone  endlessly.  It  is  simply  taking 
the  dishes  out  and  washing  them,  merely 
to  put  back  and  take  out  again,  and  should 
not  be  chosen  as  a  lifework  deliberately. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  woman  to 
wrestle  with  kitchen  difficulties  some  time 
in  her  life,  and  if  she  has  any  grit  or  savey 
(Californianism)  she  can  master  these  diffi- 


culties  by  a   sort  of  blind   instinct   which 
will  carry  her  through  triumphantly. 

There  are  other  things  in  life,  especially 
in  the  strange  freaks  of  fortune  in  Califor- 
nia life,  demanding  as  much  attention  as 
the  domestic  problem,  and  the  California 
girl  must  be  prepared  for  these  possibili- 
ties. Who  can  tell  what  will  happen  or 
what  will  be  her  fate? 

One  is  now  wife  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don; one  is  a  prima  donna  in  Paris;  one  is 
an  artist  in  the  same  city  winning  great 
commendation  for  her  skill  as  an  animal 
painter.  Many  of  them  are  married  to 
men  of  great  wealth  in  our  own  city, 
though  their  antecedents  were  exceedingly 
poor. 

What  is  the  great  requirement  in  these 
cases,  the  chief  need  of  their  position  in 
their  homes  and  in  society?  A  cook?  No, 
cooks  can  be  hired  for  coin. 

A  manner  and  graceful  presence  suita- 
ble to  the  riches  they  represent,  is  by  far 
more  to  be  desired  than  a  tendency  to 
palter  around  in  the  kitchen  and  to  bring 
it  into  the  parlor.  That  is  a  frequent  crit- 
icism made  upon   our  shoddy   aristocracy. 

The  California  girl  is  ambitious,  she  is 
clever.  She  fits  herself  for  the  highest 
place.  She  quickly  conforms  to  her  sur- 
roundings and  acts  as  to  the  manner  born. 
She  dons  the  purple  and  arrays  herself 
like  a  princess.  It  would  not  be  out  of  the 
way  to  say  that  if  selected  to  grace  a 
throne  she  would  fill  it  royally. 

At  the  same  time — and  this  even  more 
wonderful — she  as  easily  conforms  to  a 
change  in  station  which  is  below  her  for- 
mer attitude.  Reverses  never  find  her  un- 
prepared. 

Three  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughters  of  a  certain  judge  were  brought 
up  in  total  ignorance  of  the  value  of  mon- 
ey. There  was.always  plenty  and  to  spare. 
The  dark  hour  came,  the  father  died  and 
they  were  left  penniless.  In  a  short  time 
those  three  California  girls  had  brushed 
up  their  accomplishments,  and  utilized 
them  to  make  an  honorable  means  of  sup- 
port; gracing  the  positions  they  held,  and 
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enduring  bravely  many  hardships  which 
the  outside  world  never  guessed. 

Another  was  a  young  and  beautiful  girl 
who  married  an  immensely  wealthy  man  of 
advanced  years,  and,  who  most  gracefully 
wore  the  purple  in  which  her  husband  lav- 
ishly arrayed  her.  As  gracefully  did  she 
accept  her  loss  of  wealth  and  position  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years,  learning  to  make 
over  her  dresses  and  clothe  her  little  ones, 
while  she  also  made  use  of  her  talents  with 
the  pen  to  earn  a  stnall  income. 

Another  was  the  daughter  of  an  artist, 
who  resolutely  looked  the  situation  in  the 
face,  and  saw  there  was  a  risk  in  trusting 
so  implicitly  to  Fate.  So,  for  two  years, 
she  devoted  herself  to  preparation  as  a 
teacher;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the 
father,  by  over  application,  lost  the  sight 
of  his  eyes  temporarily,  and  after  a  painful 
operation  was  incapacitated  for  systematic 
work. 

Think  of  the  joy  and  delight  of  that 
daughter,  who  by  careful  management, 
was  enabled  to  carry  on  three  special 
classes  in  French  and  Spanish,  proudly 
bringing  to  her  father  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  a  month,  to  aid  at 
this  most  critical  time  in  the  support  of 
her  family. 

Then,  there  is  another  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  seems  as  much  readiness  to 
conform  to  the  domestic  plan  of  existence 
should  circumstances  require  it,  as  to  the 
financial.  One  of  the  young  lady  law  stu- 
dents, who  graduated  from  the  Hasting's 
Law  College  two  years  ago  or  thereabouts, 
was  Miss  Marian  McHenry,  who  had 
specially  devoted  herself  to  the  intricacies 
of  probate  law.  Shortly  after  she  was 
married  to  the  artist,  Keith,  and  though  as 
far  away,  as  could  be  possibly  imagined, 
from  the  model  set  up  by  the  grumbler  in 
the  Den  across  the  way,  yet,  she  conformed 
like  any  other  California  girl;  and  is  now 
keeping  house  in  Munich  for  her  artist 
husband,  the  very  picture  of  a  lovely  house- 
wife, and  fairly  spoiling  him  with  her 
devoted  love  and  tenderness. 

And  yet,  they  would  have  us  believe  that 


women  ought  to  spend  all  their  days  in  the 
kitchen  in  order  to  be  domestic.  Why, 
California  girls  fit  themselves  to  be  not 
their  husbands'  cooks,  but  their  husbands' 
companions. 

I  insist  that  blind  instinct  sets  nearly  all 
these  things  right,  and  if  that  grumbler  in 
there  could  find  an  accomplished,  young 
lady,  who  could  be  induced  to  fall  foolishly 
in  love  with  him,  she  would  willingly  cook, 
wash,  and  iron  for  him,  just  as  quickly 
and  a  great  deal  better  than  the  poor,  dull 
girl,  who  had  lived  all  her  life  in  the 
kitchen,  and  had  not  an  idea  out  of  it. 

I  have  always  noticed  indeed,  that  the 
latter  is  always  the  first  to  demand  a  ser- 
vant upon  the  first  accession  of  wealth, 
and  then  the  happy  husband  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  cook  in  the  kitchen,  and 
also  a  cook  in  the  parlor  as  well. 

Hurrah  for  the  California  Girl  every- 
time,  who  can  be  princess,  artist,  worker 
and  domestic  all  rolled  into  one!  . 


II. 

A  CALIFORNIA  SILVER  WEDDING. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  a  wed- 
ding in  the  old  church  on  Dupont  and  Cali- 
fornia streets,  which  is  now  converted  into 
the  Academy  of  Science,  exhibiting  to  the 
curious  passer-by,  windows  containing  bot- 
tles of  preserved  fish  and  other  specimens 
of  science  in  full  view. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  this  hall  of  sci- 
ence was  a  church,  and  Robert  Bunker,  a 
slim  young  man  from  Nantucket,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  a  member  of  that  celebrated 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  which  has  be- 
come historical  in  the  annals  of  Early  San 
Francisco.  He  was  a  great  favorite  among: 
his  co-workers  who  helped  to  subdue  the 
fire-fiend  which  held  high  carnival  at  that 
time,  and  much  excitement  was  aroused 
among  them  by  the  announcement  of  his 
prospective  wedding,  all  highly  flattered  by 
his  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  appointed 
hour  directly  after  the  Church  Service. 

Helen  Carrique  was  a  beautiful  young 
girl  with  eyes  like  jewels— a  typical  decen- 
dant  of  the  land  where  the  magnolia  blooms 
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in  all  its  splendor — the  land  of  Louisiana. 
The  extremes  of  East  and  South  were  to 
be  united. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Avonia  Jones  was 
playing  Juliet  to  her  mother's  Romeo  in  the 
full  zenith  of  her  fame  as  an  actress, —she 
is  remembered  vividly  by  all  old  Cali- 
fornians  as  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  past. 
She  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  public, 
and  among  other  plays,  appeared  in  a  pa- 
thetic piece  in  which  she  came  in  her  wed- 
ding dress  to  beg  an  angry  father's  forgive- 
ness for  her  recent  marriage.  As  he  con- 
tinues obdurate,  she  remembers  the  pretty 
little  office  she  has  filled  from  a  child,  bring- 
ing him  his  gown  and  slippers — and  run- 
ning she  repeats  the  pretty  little  action  so 
charmingly,  that  he  relents  and  clasps  her 
to  his  heart. 

Helen  Carrique,  admiring  the  beautiful 
actress  and  deciding  that  nothing  could  be 
prettier  than  the  bridal  dress, worn  so  grace- 
fully on  this  occasion,  resolved  to  model 
her  own  after  it. 

It  was  a  soft  white  mull,  made  with  an 
excess  of  drapery  in  a  double-festooned 
■kirt,  and  worn  over  an  immense  crinoline, 
which  was  considered  in  those  days,  the 
very  acme  of  elegance,  though  as  yet, 
scarcely  introduced  enough  to  be  a  com- 
mon article  of  fash?on.  And  thus  the 
wedding  dress  was  fashioned  some  five  and 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  eventful  evening  arrived.  The 
church  was  throneed — there  was  scarcely 
standing  room.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Holbrook, 
even  then  an  elderly  man,  gave  out  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  wedding — the  organ 
pealed. 

Breathless  with  expectation,  the  groom's 
friends  awaited  the  coming  of  their  crony 
to  see  the  beautiful  bride  of  whom  they 
had  heard  so  much. 

The  wedding  couple  entered  the  door, 
and  slowly  walked  up  the  aisle — a  very 
slim  young  man,  a  tremendously  large 
young  lady — so  large  in  growth,  in  fact, 
that  the  groom  was  compelled  to  walk  a 
little  behind  her  as  the  aisle  was  not  suf- 


ficiently large  to  accommodate  them  both 
abreast. 

The  ceremony  was  over,  the  couple  again 
made  their  difficult  march  down  the  nar- 
row aisle  and  disappeared  from  view-  a 
look  of  astonishment  appearing  in  the 
faces  of  those  bewildered  volunteer  fire- 
men, who  had  turned  out  en  massi  to  see 
the  bride. 

Utterly  unaware  of  the  deceptive  quali- 
ties of  all  that  drapery  and  steel  machine- 
ry, which  was  something  altogether  new  to 
their  philosophy,  the  spokesman  turned 
mournfully  to  his  fellows,  "I  say,  boys, 
this  bride  is  a  stunner,  but  I  had  no  idee 
that  poor  Bob  was  agoin'  to  marry  such  an 
enormous  young  lady." 

*        ♦        *        * 
Twenty-five  years  have  passed  and  in  the 
month  of  August  was  celebrated  the  Silver 
Wedding  of  the  identical  pair. 

Beautiful  silver  gifts,  beside  a  pearl  and 
a  diamond  ring  in  silver  setting  and  floral 
offerings  from  many  of  these  old  friends, 
were  scattered  in  profusion,  and  standing 
in  the  garlanded  arch  of  the  bay  window 
are  to  be  seen  the  wedded  pair. 

The  beautiful  young  lady  daughters,  are 
standing  upon  either  side  with  the  same 
eyes  as  the  mother,  and  three  younger  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  a  girl,  reveal  the  lovely 
family. 

Before  them  stands  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook, now  a  very  old  man,  who  states  in 
his  little  address  that  from  that  night,  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  until  to-night,  he  had 
never  set  eyes  upon  them.  He  repeats  a 
half  sort  of  ceremony  with  a  ring,  and  then 
the  piano  and  violin  play  the  ever  brilliant 
and  triumphant  wedding  march. 

But  O  !  and  Ah  !  what  a  change  from 
that  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  bride, 
shorn  of  those  absurd  draperies,  introduced 
by  the  capricious  Empress  Eugenie,  stands 
in  marigold-yellow  satin  with  panier  dra- 
pery and  immense  train,  closely  fitting  her 
shapely  figure,  with  a  simple  skirt  of  black 
lace  revealed  in  front ;  her  neck  is  full  and 
round,  her  arms  magnificent. 
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Her  eyes  are  like  jewels  still  and  flash 
brilliantly  in  response  to  the  congratula- 
tions poured  upon  her.  Her  hair  is  black 
and  beautiful  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
One  wonders  vaguely  why  old  Time  seems 
to  pass  some  people  by  unnoticed  and  un- 
touched. 

But  O !  and  Alas  !  if  the  bride  has  be- 
come slender  and  trim  in  comparison  with 
that  evening  long  ago,  so  has  a  change 
come  to  pass  with  the  groom.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  he  is  the  same. 
^He  has  expanded  and  widened,  and  in- 
creased in  girth  and  rotundity  from  his  for- 
mer slimness;  and  whereas,  for  many  a 
year  he  has  enjoyed  the  laugh  at  his  wife's 
expense  for  her  having  been  'such  an  enor- 
mous young  lady,"  now  she  can  take  a 
laugh  at  him  for  having  exchanged  places 
unconsciously.  It  is  a  sort  of  poetic  jus- 
tice. 

With  his  flesh  has  come  the  most  un 
bounded  good  humor  and  generosity,  and 


he  is  source  of  all  that  is  good  and  kind  in 
speech  and  action. 

Among  the  gifts  shining  out  from  the  flo- 
ral embankment  upon  the  mantels  is  a  lit- 
tle silver  banner,  fringed  with  silver  bells, 
from  which  shines  out  this  fitting  sentiment 
appropriate  to  the  occasion: 

SILVER  WEDDING. 
1859.  1884. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERT  BUNKER. 
For  five  and  twenty  years  they've  sailed  the  sea  of 

life  together, 
For  five  and  twenty  years  been  friends  in  bright  and 
gloomy  weather. 
Sweet  Hope,  with  silver  voice  and  golden  hair! 
Shine  brightly  on  this  happy  mated  pair, 
For  five  and  twenty  years  still  more,  thy  lovely  sun- 
light shedding. 
Until  their  Silver  leads  unto  their  Grolden  Wed- 
ding. 
1884.  1909. 

And  may  the  Golden  Era  live  to  chroni- 
cle it ! 
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There  is  a  fine  display  of  California  art 
on  exhibition  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
Fair  this  season.  Many  of  the  paintings 
are  familiar  to  those  who  attended  the  Art 
Association  in  the  spring,  notably  Alexan- 
der's church  interiors,  which  are  striking 
and  beautiful.  ''Samson  and  Delilah"  is 
an  immense  canvass  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Ralston,  and  is  now  placed  on 
exhibition  by  some  saloon  keeper,  into 
whose  hands  it  has  fallen;  there  is  some- 
thing terrible  in  it  as  a  study.  Besides 
these,  are  many  other  works  of  art  of  supe- 
rior merit,  making  the  present  exhibition 
much  more  creditable  to  the  artists  of  CaL 
ifornia  than  for  several  years  past.  The 
special  subject  for  notice  this  month  is  an 
artist  of  our  city,  who,  for  creative  genius 
and  poetic  instinct,  stands  at  the  very 
head  of  his  profession;  who  for  gentleness 


and  innate  refinement  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list  as  gentleman.  Withal  he  has  a 
most  romantic  story  in  his  own  life,  making 
the  sketch  of  his  career  as  charming  as 
one  of  his  own  paintings,  and  touched  by 
his  own  peculiar  individuality. 

Sketch  of  Ernest  Narjot. 
Ernest  Narjot  is  from  Brittany,  France. 
His  father  was,  an  officer  under  Napoleon 
the  First,  a  General  of  Brigade;  and  upon 
the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  the  Res- 
toration of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  Portraits  of  the  father  and 
mother,  painted  in  1824,  hang  upon  the 
wall,  revealing  historic  faces,  such  as  are 
typical  of  that  time  in  fashion  and  cast  of 
countenance— the  same  picturesque  French 
head  that  looks  out  upon  us  from  all  those 
scenes  of  the  past. 
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Reverses  in  his  father's  fortune  led  the 
young  Narjot  away  from  his  native  Brit- 
tany, and  in  search  of  the  fickle  goddess, 
he  came  to  California,  ;?oing  immediately 
into  the  Placers,  where  he  indulged  in  a 
practical  experience  of  mining. 

From  California  he  went  into  Mexico, 
still  following  the  pursuit  of  mining;  and 
fighting  Apaches  for  pastime  between 
times.  For  fifteen  years  he  lived  in  the 
saddle,  getting  during  this  experience  many 
of  those  scenes  of  border  life  which  he 
now  so  graphically  expresses  on  canvass. 

During  the  time  of  Maximilian's  reign 
in  Mexico,  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the 
Count  Raousset  Bourbon;  and  was  wound- 
ed in  the  capture  oip  Hermosillo. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  met  his 
fate  in  a  beautiful  young  Mexican  maiden, 
who  claims  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
that  old  Aztec  race  of  the  day  of  Montezu- 
ma. And  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  her 
family  who  considered  that  the  artist  was 
too  much  of  a  wanderer  to  ever  become 
domesticated  as  a  husband  should  be,  love 
triumphed,  and  with  his  bride  he  returned 
in  1866  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  devot- 
ed himself  thenceforth  to  art,  and  art 
alone. 

His  masterpiece  is  still  in  his  possession, 
a  marvellous  picture  entitled  the  "Druid's 
Sacrifice."  In  his  own  land  of  Brittany 
are  many  of  the  old  sacrificial  stores  of  the 
Druid's  still  standing,  and  many  times  in 
his  youth  had  he  lingered  about  the  his- 
torical spot,  vaguely  imagining  the  place 
peopled  with  its  hoary-bearded  priests,  the 
gazing,  awe-stricken  people  and  the  trem- 
bling victim  awaiting  the  sacrificial  knife. 
This  scene  he  has  portrayed  with  all  that 
imagination  could  suggest  or  a  trained  and 
artistic  hand  could  portray.  The  light  and 
shadow  effects  are  marvellous. 

His  special  genius  is  for  imaginative, 
allegorical  work;  and  many  of  the  decora- 
tive scenes  in  fresco  in  the  finest  houses 
in  San  Francisco  are  from  the  brush  of 
Narjot.  The  Flood  mansion  at  Menlo 
Park,  though  done  nominally  by  Garibaldi, 
yet  owes  its  special  grace  and  elegance  in 


its  exquisite|figure  painting  to  Ernest  Nar- 
jot, who  was  engaged  on  a  sub-contract 
for  that  special  work  for  which  he  is  cele- 
brated. For  eight  years  he  studied  from 
living  models,  while  still  in  France;  and 
in  portraying  mythological  scenes  he  pre- 
fers to  depend  upon  his  imagination, 
based  upon  the  studies  of  his  time,  rather 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  an  unintelligibly 
conceived  inspiration. 

Another  series  of  decorative  frescoes 
are  those  in  the  music  and  art  rooms  of 
the  DeYoung  mansion  on  California  street, 
and  of  most  exquisite  design— a  piece  of 
work  which  was  adequately  recompensed; 
which  can  not  be  said  of  all  artistic  work 
in  San  Francisco. 

Another  form  of  Nar jot's  skill  is  shown 
in  his  paintings  of  Early  California  and 
Mexican  scenes.  "An  Indian  Raid,"  ex- 
hibits the  Indian  chief  returning  with  a 
band  of  stolen  horses,  and  Indians  of  all 
sizes  and  ages,  from  extreme  old  age  to 
babyhood,  coming  out  from  the  wigwams 
to  hear  the  account  and  rejoice  in  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy.  Others  are  of  Mex- 
ican interiors,  baking  the  tortillas^  and 
domestic  in  nature;  others  are  of  "miners 
in  the  Placers." 

"La  Chinaca,"  was  exhibited  in  the 
spring  exhibition  of  the  Art  Association 
and  much  commented  upon.  It  repre- 
sented a  Mexican  coquette,  standing  by  an 
adobe  house,  well  in  the  shadow,  only  a 
ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  hem  of  the 
yellow  dress,  while  the  Mexican  cabalero, 
a  fierce  looking  fellow,  stands  in  the  bright 
glare  of  the  sun.  The  price  set  upon  this 
picture,  typical  of  our  own  clime,  is  four 
hundred  dollars;  and  well  worthy  to  hang 
upon  the  walls  of  some  patron  of  art  at 
home. 

Narjot's  portraits  also  reveal  the  crea- 
tive power  of  his  genius,  and  without 
being  merely  a  faithful  copyist  of  nature, 
he  introduces  an  artistic  treatment  of  his 
subject  which  slightly  idealizes  and  takes 
off  |that  dull,  staring  expression  which 
gazes  down  upon  us  from  the  most  of  the 
canvasses  of  our  or  other  people's  ances- 
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tor's.     Like  Pygmalion,  he  introduces  al- 
most an  expression  of  life. 

One  of  the  finest  of  his  efforts  has  been 
the  family  portraits  of  Alpheus  Bull,  al- 
most a  small  gallery  in  itself.  One  of  the 
little  girls  looks  like  a  fairy  in  her  flowery 
bank  of  California  flowers.  All  copied 
from  nature,  especially  and  identically, 
which  was  something  of  a  difficulty  at  the 
time  several  of  them  being  out  of  season. 
Another  has  a  sweet  baby  laugh  on  her 
face,  while  she  holds  a  dainty  little  sky- 
terrier  up  to  view;  and  the  youngest  with 
bared  feet  looks  out  with  wondering  eyes. 
The  boy  is  considered  by  the  artist  to  be 
the  finest  piece  of  work  of  them  all;  he 
stands  upon  a  porch  of  the  Bull  mansion, 
with  a  view  of  the  Golden  Gate  in  the 
rear,  in  a  very  boyish  pose  with  one  foot 
stuck  between  the  rails  of  the  balustrade 
of  the  porch,  a  rope  lying  in  front,  and  a 
noble  Newfoundland  standing  by  his  side, 
as  if  typical  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Mr. 
Bull's  portrait  is  also  finely  conceived, 
with  the  same  underst^ding  of  the  artis- 
tic spirit.  Mrs.  Bull's  counterfeit  present- 
ment is  not  yet  completed,  but  will  doubt- 
less display  the  same  artistic  skill. 

The  family  gallery  is  another  piece  of 
work  which  received  ample  compensation, 
and  with  which  the  artist  is,  himself,  sat- 
isfied  from  a  professional   point   of  view. 

In  order  that  readers  of  the  Golden 
Era  may  know  something  of  the  value  of 
art,  special  permission  has  been  obtained 
in  regard  to  mentioning  the  price  of  this 
little  gallery  of  paintings — the  value  is 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  five  por- 
traits. 

The  last  work  of  art  from  the  painter's 
hand  was  almost  a  fatal  one.  It  seems 
that  many  snares  beset  the  artist  of  which 
the  outside  world  is  scarely  aware;  and 
Narjot  has  not  escaped  his  share  of  them. 
At  times  he  has  been  hampered  by  touches 
of  the  painter's  cramp  which  necessitated 
the  immediate  laying  down  of  the  brush. 
And  lately  with  his  imagination  all  afire 
and  his  energies  aroused  to  their  fullest, 
with  only  a  limited  time  at  his  command, 


he  executed  a  marvellous  pieceffof  work; 
"most  artistic  and  classical,  and  one, 
which  had  it  been  his  only  one,  would  have 
given  him  reputation,"  so  say  competent 
judges. 

This  was  a  peculiar  and  singular  fresco 
for  the  mausoleum  of  young  Leland  Stan- 
ford, who  was  interred  at  a  certain  date  at 
Palo  Alto,  displaying  the  forms  of  angels 
adorned  with  graceful  festoons  of  lillies, 
and  carrying  their  in  arms  the  recumbent 
form  of  the  beautiful  youth  whose  death 
has  been  such  an  awful  blow  to  his  strick- 
en parents. 

Into  this  canvass  Narjot  threw  all  his 
energies,  and  for  six  days  and  nights 
he  worked  incessantly  upon  it,  with  such 
success  that  it  was  pronounced  a  marvel- 
ous piece  of  classical  work  by  the  artists; 
and  a  perfect  portraiture  of  the  youthful 
Leland  by  the  unlettered  men  of  the  Palo 
Alto  farm. 

But  while  the  critics  and  the  curious  were 
gazing  upon  it  in  admiration,  the  artist 
was  lying  in  a  darkened  room  undergoing 
an  operation  by  the  oculist  who  was  al- 
most in  despair  at  saving  the  sight  of  even 
one  of  his  eyes  which  had  been  almost 
ruined  by  his  unremitting  overwork. 

However,  the  light  dawned  in  upon  him 
once  more  and  with  the  remembrance  of 
his  bitter  experience,  he  will  not  again  un- 
dertake hurried  work  in  a  limited  time,  but 
display  more  caution  and  prudence. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Narjot  is  much  old- 
er than  his  years,  being  only  fifty-six  years 
of  age;  but  the  soft  iron-gray  hair  and 
flowing  beard  give  him  the  appearance  of 
a  seer,  and  the  dilated  pupil  of  the  eye  an 
inspired  expression.  The  cause  lies  evi- 
dently in  the  constant  use  of  his  highest 
faculties— the  incessant  use  of  the  braini 
the  eye,  the  hand,  all  concentrated  upon 
one  given  thought — the  living  altogether 
in  the  realm  of  the  imagination  which  has 
spiritualized  his  very  humanity. 

In  his  home  life,  three  languages  fall 
as  naturally  from  his  life  as  one;  French, 
Spanish  and  English  sentences  come  in 
rapid  succession,    bewildering   the    mere 
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possession  of  one  tongue.  In  his  varied  he  considered  very  good,  but  when  asked 
expressions  to  diflferent  members  of  the  fam- 
ily m  response  to  questions  upon  artists  in 
California,  and  the  art  question  specially,  he 
displayed  the  most  beautiful  generosity  of 
soul;  speaking  most  kindly  of  his  brother  ar- 
tists, in  each  one  of  whom  there  was 
some  special  genius  and  talent. 

*'Hill  was  very  fine,  magnificent  in  land- 
scape"— nothing  pleased  him  more  than 
when  Hill  criticised  one  of  his  paintings, 
for  he  knew  he  was  so  just.  "Tavemier  and 
Rix — O!  they  were  very  fine.  Wores  had 
good  talent — his  still-life  was  superb.  O 
there  were  plenty  of  artists — Kunath's  por- 
traits were  delicious!  Perbandt — very 
fine  landscape — and  plenty  of  promise 
among  the  younger  artists."     Matilda  Lotz 


if  he  liked  the  Shaw  collection  brought 
from  Europe  and  exhibited  some  three 
years  ago  in  the  Fair,  as  a  collection  of 
Old  Masters,  he  shivered  and  said:  "O,  I 
felt  like  running  away  from  that  bad  col- 
lection of  art;"  this  was  said  with  the  most 
inimitable  affectation  of  horror,  such  as 
only  a  Frenchman  could  give. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Narjot  consists  of 
wife,  son,  and  two  daughters,  all  of  that 
rich  tropical  coloring  which  he  himself  is 
so  fond  of  representing  in  his  artistic  crea- 
tions. 

His  ideal  of  art  is  confined  to  no  one 
school  in  particular.  Any  style  that  dis- 
plays originality  and  yet  adheres  to  truth 
is  art.  Good  drawing  must  be  the  first 
requisite;  no  amount  of  good  coloring  can 
hide  the  defect  of  poor  drawing.  The 
chief  points  are  anatomy  and  atmosphere, 
then  drapery  and  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade. 

All  of  these  thoughts    are    brought  to 

mind  upon  standing  face    to  face  with  Mr. 

When   asked  if  this   was  good   for  San    Narjot's  creation^  and  they  cannot  fail  to 

Francisco  art  and  artists,  he  shrugged  his    enlighten  those  who  rarely  think  of  art  or 

shoulders  but  said  with  true  liberality:  "//    the  inner  lights  and  shades  of  that  great 

is  bad  for  us,  but  good  for  them,:'  art-world  of  which  he  is  the  gentle  expo- 

Nahl's  collection  of  European  paintings    nent. 


delighted   him   not  only  as  "painter  but 
hunter  as  well." 

In  regard  to  art  in  California  he  thought 
that  of  later  years,  since  our  people  had 
traveled  in  Europe,  that  the  taste  for  art 
was  much  higher. 
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The  Satirist  Satirized. 


Those  who  have  not  read  Ella  Sterling 
Cummins'  satire  on  Woman's  Rights  in  the 
August  number  of  this  Magazine  missed  a 
rare  treat.  The  spirit  of  the  piece  is  de- 
lightful, the  finish  like  all  the  work  of  the 
writer,  exquisite,  and  the  moral  so  effective 
as  to  work  up  the  indignation  of  the  satir- 
ized. In  reply  to  certain  inquiries  we  will 
say  that  the  work  has  been  copyrighted 
and  the  author  reserves  all  rights.  We  are 
not  informed  whether  it  will  be  issued  in 
another  form  or  not.    Conies  of  the  Gold- 


en Era  containing  the  Satire,  are  all  sold, 
and  we  will  have  to  buy  back  copies  to 
complete  our  files.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  fill  any  orders  of  the  past  week. 

The  opinions  on  the  Coming  Arcadia 
are  worthy  of  a  reading  on  account  of  their 
peculiarity.  The  publishers  of  the  Art 
Age,  Langton  &  Benjamin,  under  the  title 
of  ••  Cummins'  Comin'  Arcadia,"  satirized 
the  work  by  illustrating  the  most  effective 
passages  in  the  article.  There  is  a  long 
list  of  complimentary  newspaper  reports, 
but    only  the   critical  concern   us :    The 
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New  Northwest  of  Portland  Oregon,  says  : 

Ella  Stirling  Cummins,  a  San  Francisco 
writer,  has  put  forth  a  "  satire"  on  the  wo- 
man movement,  designed  to  "  show  the 
fatal  defect  in  the  claim  for  female  suffrage." 
The  "fatal  defect"  seems  to  be  the  old 
declaration  that  '*  women  cannot  fight." 
All  through  it  there  are  undeserved  reflec- 
tions on  the  ideas  of  Woman  Suffragists 
that  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  writer  is  ignorant ;  we 
might  say  dishonest,  but  we  prefer  to  give 
her  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  Of  course,  she 
accepts  the  gains  that  ''women's  rights" 
has  made  in  industrial  fields ;  all  oppo- 
nents of  all  progressive  movements  are 
ready  to  say  "  thus  far,  but  no  farther," 
when  an  advance  step  is  taken  ;  but  she 
has  no  conception  of  the  material  value  of 
republican  government  to  the  represented 
classes.  She  is  earning  her  living  now  by 
a  method  that  was  not  very  long  ago  as 
wildly  and  foolishly  assailed  as  Woman 
Suf!rage  is  to-day,  for  it  was  predicted  that 
woman  would  be  ruined  by  doing  "  man's 
work"  in  literature,  to  the  neglect  of  her 
own  in  the  home  ;  therefore  her  opposition 
to  equal  liberty  to  all  inspires  contemptu- 
ous pity  among  thinking  women.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  reflect  that  very  rarely  does  a 
woman  sell  herself  to  write  against  a  meas- 
ure of  inestimable  value  to  her  sex  and  the 
race. 

A  very  spicy  letter  was  received  from 
Mrs.  Howe  of  Sacramento,  which  we  pub- 
lish as  a  specimen  of  woman's  bitterness 
and  reason.  Mrs.  Howe  it  will  be  seen 
harps  on  the  power  of  logic,  yet  is  illogical 
herself. 

Harr  Wagner,  Editor  Golden  Era: 
— It  is  a  pity  that  you  men  are  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  in  check  the  progress  we 
weak  women  are  making,  but  have  to  get 
one  of  us  to  help  you.  A  traitor  to  her  sex  is 
more  to  be  deplored  than  Arnold,  who  was 
only  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  noble 
progressive  women  of  this  country,  who 
went  on  the  battle-field,  the  women  who 
work  for  a  living  without  the  aid  of  hus- 
band, and  those  who  make  the  light  for 
men  to  work,  hold  such  sneers  as  the  "  Com- 
ing Arcadia,"  in  contempt.  The  idea  of 
such  a  lot  of  misrepresented  facts  finding  a 
place  in  a  respectable  magazine.  Arethusa 
I  admit  is  a  fair  satire,  on  the  writer  her- 
self.    It   is  the  author  putting  forward  all 


her  own  virtues,  and  hiding  with  deceit — 
that  only  such  women  are  capable  of — all 
her  faults,  while  she  brings  out  all  the  faults 
of  the  other  characters,  and  with  criminal 
deceit  hides  all  their  virtues.  I  don't  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  woman  to  have 
written  so  mean  a  thing  about  the  majority 
of  women — for  nearly  all  women  want  to  be 
free.  If  Ella  Sterling  Cummins  is  a  mar- 
ried woman,  then  I  know  that  her  husband 
wrote  the  whole  thing  and  made  her  sign 
her  name  to  it. 

In  one  place  the  writer  has  Zenobia  pour- 
ing over  Mill's  Political  Economy,  to  dis- 
cover the  result  if  women  encroach  on  the 
fields  of  labor  now  occupied  by  men,  and 
has  her  give  up  in  despair.  Yet  Zenobia  is 
an  intelligent  woman,  and  any  intelligent 
woman  who  has  studied  the  question  knows 
that  it  is  fully  explained  on  page  182,  of 
Spencer's  Social  Statics. 

I  have  no  time  in  this  note  to  show  the 
inconsistent  points  in  the  article.  It  is  il- 
logical, from  beginning  to  end.  Zenobia 
who  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  great  re- 
form, acknowledges  at  the  last,  that  she  had 
loved  the  dear  Aurelian  from  the  first.  I 
that  is  so,  no  wonder  the  cause  of  woman's 
freedom  was  a  failure.  She  did  not  have 
the  good  of  the  women  at  heart.  It  was 
Aurelian  all  the  time.  The  idea,  too,  of  "a 
woman  respects  the  man  who  can  be  her 
master."  It  is  the  other  way;  the  man  re- 
spects the  woman  who  can  be  his  master. 
Then  after  holding  up  in  the  bright  light, 
for  the  world  to  shame  the  weakness  of  wo- 
men, she  acknowledges  that  Fredegonde  by 
her  cleverness  amassed  a  fortune  in  poli- 
tics. Is  not  her  own  false  Satire  proof  suf- 
ficient that  some  women  like  some  men  are 
adapted  to  politics  ?  Now,  Mr.  Wagner,  I 
hope  you  will  give  this  letter  as  much  pub- 
licity, as  you  did  the  "  Coming  Arcadia." 
We  will  have  the  Sixteenth  Amendment 
before  nineteen  hundred.  It  is  the  great- 
est movement  of  the  age.  It  is  here.  The 
realization  is  not  far  distant.  The  Arcadia 
will  be  the  salvation  of  men  and  women. 
The  triumph  of  humanity,  and  the  children 
of  one  who  writes  such   slanders  against 
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the  progress  of  the  race,  will  turn  and  point 
at  her  the  finger  of  scorn.  Then  I  am  glad 
again  that  the  "Coming  Arcadia,"  was 
written  by  a  woman.  It  proves  that  a  wo- 
man is  capable  of  anything,  and  even  in 
unrighteous  satire  can  excel  the  powers  of 
men.  With  Respect, 

Mrs.  E.  Howe. 
August  i8th,  1884. 

"  I  have  read  Mrs.  Cummins'  satire  with 
much  interest.  If  I  did  not  know  her  to  be 
a  woman  with  the  courage  of  her  opinions, 
I  should  say  that  she  was  a  very  politic  lit- 
tle body  indeed,  for  she  has  certainly  struck 
a  very  popular  key,  and  struck  hard  and 
straight  at  the  weaknesses  of  the  suffrage 
movement  and  its  advocates.  I  am  wait- 
ing now,  with  interest,  to  see  what  is  said 
about  it  and  to  it.  It  is  very  forcible  and 
must  attract  attention." 

Flora  Haines  Apponyi. 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  writer  of  growing  fame,  has  just 
completed  a  satire  on  the  woman  suffrage 
movement.  It  is  entitled  "The  Coming 
Arcadia."  It  will  probably  make  a  stir  on 
its  publication. — Edgar  Wakeman,  Editor 
of  Chicago  Current. 

I  have  read  "The  Coming  Arcadia." 
Although  not  absolutely  new  or  conclusive, 
yet  it  is  very  brightly  phrased. — E,  B.  Has- 
kell, Editor  of  the  Bostoji  Herald. 

The  gifted  author  of  the  satire  mentioned 
above,  wrote  the  delightful  Fairy  Story 
which  appeared  in  our  columns  some 
monthsago  entitled  "The  Road  to  Fortune." 

We  fancy  Mrs.  Cummins  will  quite  enjoy 
the  storm  which  her  article  is  calculated  to 
bring  upon  her  head  even  though  it  forces 
her  retreat  as  we  think  it  will. — Ed.  Rescue. 

Mrs.  Cummins  is  too  nearly  right  to  fear 
the  attack  of  her  critics. 


H.  B.  McBowelL 


There  was  an  old  time  custom  when 
journalists  welcomed  a  new  one  among 
men  taking  notes,  with  as  great  joy  as  a 
Methodist  minister  received  a  returning 
sinner  at  camp-meeting  time.  New  jour- 
nals are  now  considered  enemies,  even 
worse,   thieves    of    patronage.    The  Ar- 


gonaut has  never  been  known  to  praise  a 
local  contemporary.  The  Call  lefuses  to 
advertise  a  new  journalistic  enterprise. 
So  on,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  en- 
tire press  of  the  city  might  be  chronicled 
as  envious  of  others'  chances  for  success. 
The  Ingleside,  a  literary  journal  worthy 
of  note,  was  started  several  months  ago 
with  H.  B.  McDowell  as  editor.  It  is  es- 
pecially worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the 
high  moral  standard  the  editor  has  estab- 
lished in  his  columns. 

Mr.  McDowell  deserves  praise  for  the 
purity  of  his  journal,  and  fathers  should 
hasten  to  welcome  such  a  bright,  pure,  and 
entertaining  paper  into  their  homes.  If  he 
will  allow  the  comparison,  we  were  like 
him  when  we  first  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
sanctum,  and  were  fully  equipped  to  con- 
duct a  vigorous  moral  campaign.  If  we 
remember  properly,  one  church  member 
subscribed,  and  four  hundred  saloon  sub- 
scribers throughout  the  State,  ordered  the 
Golden  Era  discontinued.  It  is  a  thank- 
less task,  and  the  public  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself  for  patronizing  vile  sheets 
in  this  city  when  journals  like  the  higle- 
side  are  at  the  door,  ready  for  admittance. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  advertising  public 
that  papers  like  the  Advocate,  the  Metho- 
dist, the  Pacific,  the  Occident,  and  the 
Rescue  are  compelled  to  obtain  support 
from  private  pockets,  when  the  Journal 
of  Freedom,  and  a  host  of  blackmailing 
sheets  thrive  and  grow  fat. 

H.  B.  McDowell  deserves  great  credit 
for  fighiing  for  a  standard  of  journalism 
infinitely  superior  to  the  News- letter  and 
Argonaut,  and  other  journals  not  fit  to  be 
mentioned  in  these  columns.  He  will 
make  the  Ingleside  diSMCctss,  because  he 
has  money,  tact  and  literary  skill. 


In  Praise  of  Poverty. 


A  thin  wall  separates  our  private  edito- 
rial rooms  from  the  real  estate  ofifice  of 
Stevens  &  Stouder.  Every  day  or  two  we 
hear  the  click  of  gold  as  it  rattles  in  the 
tin  box  of  a  massive  safe.  The  money 
changing  goes   on   from  day    to  day,  and 
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thousands  of  dollars  are  deposited  within 
an  arms  length  of  the  desk  upon  which  we 
write. 

The  click  of  the  gold  awakes  the  thought 
of  the  preciousness  of  poverty.  The 
superiority  of  the  luxury  of  calico  over  the 
dissipation  of  silken  floss.  Money  is  aris- 
tocracy, poverty  is  republican;  money  is 
sickness,  poverty  is  rosy  health.  The 
one  is  monopoly,  the  other  is  free;  the  one 
is  weakness  the  other  is  strength;  the  one 
buys  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  the  other 
ennobles  the  desires;  the  one  builds  pal- 
aces, the  other  monuments;  the  one  lives 
for  a  night  the  other  forever.  Money 
breeds  landlords,  poverty  is  the  parent  of 
genius;  money  fills  our  banks  but  poverty 
furnishes  the  books  for  the  libraries;  mon- 
ey brings  honor  for  a  day,  poverty  crowns 
with  the  laurel  wreath  of  fame,  humanity 
for  ages.  The  one  is  the  father  of  evil, 
the  other  the  mother  of  merit;  the  one  kills 
ambition,  the  other  nourishes  our  aspira- 
tions; the  one  is  the  root  of  evil,  the  other 
the  fruit  of  an  honest  life. 

Then  hail  to  Poverty!  Boon  of  the  mil- 
lions, the  lot  of  all.  The  tin  cup  of  happi- 
ness, if  carried  steadily,  will  always  be  full. 
Nevertheless,  these  hard  times  are  mighty 
disagreeable. 


Pernicious  Literature. 


Several  centuries  ago,  the  most  artistic 
and  studied  literature  appealed  to  the  sen- 
sual nature  entirely  for  appreciation  of  its 
ideas.  The  dramas  of  Congreve,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  other  writers  were 
lascivious  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
novel,  as  founded  by  Richardson,  was  like- 
wise popular  on  account  of  seductions, 
rapes,  and  other  sensational  tales  now 
relegated  to  the  daily  press. 

The  books  of  the  lascivious  age  in  litera- 
ture are  in  every  library,  but  are  not  much 
read.  The  patrons  of  literature  are  too 
purely  intellectual  to  depend  on  the  six- 
teenth century  for  their  food.  And  the 
base  seek  a  more  sensational  style,  and  re- 
vel in  the  obscene   literature  of  the   dav. 


The  illustrated  papers  of  New  York,  such 
as  Police  News,  Gazette,  Days,  Doings, 
and  the  sensational  newspaper  reports  of 
crime,  now  ably  supply  the  demand  for 
vitiated  tastes. 

We  think  the  past  ten  years  have  been 
years  of  great  moral  elevation  in  literature. 
The  suppression  of  vice  of  all  kinds  has 
been  noticeable.  Societies  are  at  work  in 
every  large  city.  The  government  has 
lent  its  aid  by  prosecuting  those  who  use 
the  mails  for  immoral  purposes.  Organ- 
ized societies  exist  for  the  suppression  of 
vice  in  this,  and  in  other  cities.  Postmas- 
ters lend  their  aid,  and  the  good  work  pro- 
gresses. But  we  do  not  believe  in  reform 
in  this  matter.  We  are  for  a  revolution. 
Anythine  that  leads  as  slimy  and  under- 
ground a  life  as  vice,  must  be  fought  to  be 
conquered.  Individual  reform  in  vice  is 
possible,  but  public  virtue  demands  a  revo- 
lution. We  desire  in  a  spirit  of  modesty 
to  lay  down  the  following  rules  for  Messrs. 
Rankin,  Hallidie,  Forbes,  Scott,  Beckwith, 
et  al.j  in  the  work  of  moral  elevation.  Let 
Mr.  Hallidie,  Mr.  Forbes,  or  Mr.  Rankin 
seek  the  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of 
the  city.  If  neither  of  them  obtain  the 
nomination,  let  them  and  other  good  men 
seek  a  place  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  most  important  step  at  the  present  is 
to  see  that  both  Democrats,  and  Republi- 
cans nominate  men  interested  in  the 
suppression  of  vice. 

2.  Suppress  lewd  pictures. 

3.  Suppress  obscene  publications.  Ob- 
tain a  warrant  at  once  for  the  old  procurer, 
the  marriage  bulletin  peddler. 

4.  Let  every  minister  in  the  city  compel 
the  members  of  his  church  to  vote  and 
work  against  the  Supervisors  who  have 
voted  in  the  interest  of  dance  halls,  low 
saloons,  and  nameless  places.  The  pen- 
alty for  voting  for  men  known  to  have 
worked  in  the  interest  of  Dupont  street, 
should  be  expulsion  from  the  church. 

5.  Work  for  a  high  license  on  houses  of 
prostitution.  Govern  crime  first  by  law, 
then  by  moral  sentiment. 
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Thus  we  might  map  out  a  programme  for 
active,  practical  work.  We  recognize  how 
exceedingly  hard  it  is  to  suppress  a  vol- 
cano, and  vice  is  akin.  It  may  slumber 
for  awhile,  but  the  inner  fires  still  burn, 
and  eruptions  take  plape  when  we  know 
not,  neither  do  we  expect  them.  The 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  should 
have  the  encouragement  and  financial  aid 
of  every  man  who  has  a  child,  or  has  a 
common  interest  in  the  moral  elevation  of 
our  city. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Nichols,  the  veteran,  and 
accomplished  editor  of  the  old  Ohio 
favorite,  the  Springfield  Republic,  is  not 
connected  with  the  paper  under  the  new 
management.  This  we  know  for  we  miss 
the  brilliant  editorial  paragraphs,  and  the 
dignified  tone  which  has  always  character- 
ized his  work.  Mr.  Nichols  has  started 
many  young  men  in  a  journalistic  career. 
His  kindness,  his  ability  to  help,  and  words 
of  encouragement  are  remembered  by 
many  young  men,  now  in  active  work. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  para- 
graph styles  of  editorials,  and  with  success 
that  has  rarely  been  equaled.  We  are  not 
aware  of  his  future  movements,  but  the 
Golden  Era,  extends  to  him  pressing  in- 
vitations, to  visit  the  land  of  Gold,  and 
San  Francisco  the  city  of  eternal  youth, 
where  the  old  grow  young. 

The  Courier  Itejn  of  Santa  Cruz  is  in 
error  in  referring  editorially  to  Richard 
Realf  as  a  brilliant  young  Californian. 
Brilliant  he  was,  but  not  a  Californian. 
He  was  borne  in  England,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  romantic  career  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  He  died  by  his 
own  hand  in  this  State,  after  a  few  months 


residence.  His  poetry  and  lecture  on 
Battle  Flashes  belong  to  the  highest  literary 
and  dramatic  art. 

Leslie  Baldwin,  the  editor  of  the  Hol- 
lister  Free  Lance,  has  enlarged  his  paper  to 
an  eight  page,  and  has  improved  it  other- 
wise. The  Free  Lance,  like  the  editor,  is 
entertaining  and  bright. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Bunyan  was  elected  one  of 
the  Directors,  and  installed  as  Secretary 
of  the  Sunbury  Stone  Co.,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  He  has 
promised  to  send  the  Golden  Era  con- 
tributions from  time  to  time,  and  we  in 
turn  give  the  promise  to  our  readers. 

Miss  Florence  Byrne  has  won  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  poet,  and  has  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  being  the  only  lady  con- 
tributor to  Harper's  Magazine  from  this 
coast.  She  is  a  native  of  California  and  a 
resident  of  Grass  Valley. 

Miss  Isabella  Sherrick,  of  St.  Louis^ 
author  of  "Love  and  Fame,"  is  in  the  city. 
A  number  of  graceful  poems,  and  descrip- 
tive articles  on  California  from  her  pen, 
have  been  appearing  in  prominent  period- 
icals. 

Mary  Clemmer,  the  gifted  writer,  is  no 
more.  She  was  the  most  noted,  and  there- 
fore most  highly  polished  of  all  lady  cor- 
respondents of  the  press.  The  Golden 
Era  of  former  years  contained  articles 
from  her  pen. 

''H.  H."  who  climbed  to  Cloud's  Rest, 
Glacier  Point,  Mount  Shasta,  and  to  dizzy 
heights  elsewhere,  did  not  even  put  awry 
her  imagination.  Yet  she  was  akward 
enough  to  fall  down  a  pair  of  stairs  in 
Denver  last  week  and  break  her  leg. 
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The  Centufy  opens  with  a  clear  and 
beautiful  engraving  of  "Daffodils"  in  con- 
nection  with  John  Burrough's  article,   "A 


Glance  at  English  Wild  Flowers."  '*Gen. 
Sam  Houston,"  is  a  strongly  written  sketch 
by  Alexander  Hynds.     "An  Effect  in  Yel- 
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low'"  is  another  of  the  pretty  art-stories 
by  some  clever  writer  who  conceals  his 
identity  under  the  none  de  plume  of  "Ivory 
Black."  Henry  Jones'  new  story  b  egins, 
and  Cable's  **Dr.  Sevier"  continues  with  its 
wonderful  dialectic  peculiarities,  while 
Boyesen  begins  a  serial,  entitled  "A 
Problematic  Character."  Sketches,  essays, 
poems  and  all  make  this  an  exceptionally 
fine  number. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  presents  in  t  his 
number  another  of  its  very  interesting  art 
sketches,  this  time,  of  E.  J.  Gregory,  A. 
R.  A.,  with  a  number  of  engravings  of  his 
paintings.  The  one  of  the  artist  himself, 
taking  a  critical  "Look  at  the  Model,"  is 
quite  realistic.  Dainty  pictures  of  "Vene- 
tian Glass"  continue  to  delight  the  eye,  as 
well  as  rare  views,  beautifully  displayed, 
of  English  landscape. 

A  most  singular  book  is  "Domestic 
Problems,"  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.  The 
author  has  been  in  homes,  and  has  seen 
the  depressing  effect  of  continuous  and 
never-ending  household  cares  upon  the 
wife  and  mother;  and  stirred  to  a  sense 
that  some  reform  is  needed,  she  discusses 
the  questions  relating  thereto  in  a  pleasant 
and  gentle  manner.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
gentleness  with  which  she  treats  these 
every  day  matters,  many  of  which  send  el- 
derly women  to  the  insane  asylum,  many 
of  which  are  extremely  frightful  to  con- 
template in  print,  though  of  every  day  oc- 
currence— that  makes  the  book  appear 
singular.  Some  one  has  said  to  her,  "You 
have  sprinkled  rose  water  where  you 
should  have  poured  aquafortis."  It  is  a 
book  full  of  revelations,  and  should  find  its 
way  into  every  household  where  it  would 
set  the  women  to  thinking,  and  the  men  to 
acting,  in  order  to  lessen  these  heavy  bur- 
dens upon  the  one,  small,  frail  woman, 
who  carries  on  the  house-work  from  year 
to  year,  in  addition  to  all  the  thousand  and 
one  other  duties.  Price  iH,oo.  J.  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.,  Publishers. 

The  Elect? a  contains  an  exquisite   fron- 


tis-piece  of  a  chubby  baby,  a  fitting  sub- 
ject for  a  sculptor.  Several  pretty  legends 
and  stories  make  up  the  table  of  contents, 
but  the  best  thing  in  this  number  is  the 
chapter  relating  to  "Harry  Push  Around 
the  World,"  which  tells  of  the  Acropolis 
by  moonlight. 

The  North  A  merican  Review  treats  of 
many  live  topics,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  the  discussion  of  Prohibition  and 
Persuasion,  by  Neal  Dow  and  Dr.  Die 
Lewis!  "The  American  Element  in  Fic- 
tion" is  by  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Lippiticotfs  Magazine  is  replete  with 
thorough  articles,  descriptive  and  other- 
wise. Miss  Tinckner's  story  of  "Aurora" 
increases  in  interest  with  vividest  coloring, 
"A  Word  from  a  Woman  Against  Female 
Suffrage,"  by  E.  A.  Bloodgood,  contains 
many  good  points.  "Some  New  Thing," 
by  W.  W.  Crane,  is  an  especially  pretty 
story  laid  in  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  much  local  coloring. 

"Kitty  Kent,"  by  Julia  A.  Eastman,  is 
one  of  the  Young  Folk's  Library,  issued  by 
Lothrop  and  Co.,  of  Boston.  The  trou- 
bles and  trials  of  Kitty  and  her  little  sister 
are  very  prettily  and  naturally  told. 

The  Art  Interchange  is  accompanied 
by  an  exquisite  engraving  entitled  "The 
Springtime,"  besides  many  other  pretty 
art-designs  and  sketches. 

The  Art  Amatejir  is  not  behind  its  pre- 
decessors in  excellence,  containing  the 
usual  profusion  of  designs,  and  numerous 
suggestions  for  art-workers  in  metal.  The 
chief  art  exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris 
received  entertaining  descriptions. 

"Night  and  Day"  is  the  publication  is- 
sued by  Dr.  Barnado  in  London,  contain- 
ing accounts  of  the  poor,  little  waifs 
gathered  up  and  sent  to  Canada  to  good 
homes  and  new  associations. 

"Our  Little  Ones''  is  brimming  over 
with  lovely  pictures,  and  dainty,  little 
child-stories — a  perfect  treasure-trove  for 
the  nursery.  " 
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THE  DRAMA. 


Hon.  Geo.  H.  Boker's  tragedy,  "Francesca 
da  Eimini, ' '  ranks  higla  in  dramatic  literature, 
and  Lawrence  Barrett  is  unequaled  in  legit- 
imate parts.  The  play  and  the  actor  belong 
to  the  highest  genius.  There  needs,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  other  reason  given  for  the 
large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  the  present  week.  Barrett 
returns  to  California  after  a  year  of  dramatic 
triumph.  He  has  fixed  his  place  among  the 
few  great  actors  of  his  time.  The  cast  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Marie  Wainwright  is 
an  accomplished  actress — beautiful,  refined, 
and  with  a  delicate,  womanly  shading  in  art 
and  speech  that  delights  and  entertains. 
Louis  James  is  the  jester  and  makes  the  part 
grtater  than  it  is  by  his  really  marvelous 
portrayal.  London  and  Paris  have  both  aid- 
ed in  furnishing  the  appropriate  costumes. 
Barrett's  great  London  success,  Yorick's 
Love,  is  in  preparation.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — Becket. 


The  Standard  Theatre  (F.  Stechhan,  man- 
ager) opens  on  Monday  evening,  Augus^. 
25th,  with  the  old-time  favorites,  the  Stand- 
ard -Minstrels,  with  Charley  Reed  and  the 
California  Quartette,  and  the  other  popular 
artists.  Original  popular  prices  are  main- 
tained. 

The  charming  actress,  Charlotte  Thomp- 
son, opens  at  the  Bush  Street  in  the  new 
"Jane  Eyre,"  on  Monday,  August  25th.  She 
has  played  a  very  successful  engagement  in 
Portland,  and  will  receive  a  welcome  in  this 
city.  The  play  is  a  good  one  and  popular. 
The  Bohemians  closed  their  engagement 
this  week.  A  number  of  new  attractions 
havebeen  engaged  by  the  management  for 
this  theatre. 

The  Tivoli  is  doing  well  with  "Pinafore." 

The  Pappenheim  Opera  Season,  by  Mme. 
Inez  Fabbri's  German  and  Italian  Opera 
Company;  Signor  D.  de  Vivo,  managing  di- 
rector ;  grand  inaugural  night,  September 
1st;  debut  of    the   great   dramatic  soprano, 


Mme.  Eugenie  Pappenheim,  in  Wagner's 
masterpiece,  "Lohengrin."  Subscription 
tickets  for  eight  nights  now  ready  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House. 

"In  the  Ranks,"  as  given  at  present  at 
the  Baldwin,  is  a  most  thrilling  melodrama 
with  many  quaint  touches  of  humor,  and 
English  rustic  scenes,  all  heightened  and 
beautified  with  wonderful  scenery  and  trans- 
formation scene-shifting. 

The  wedding  at  the  little  country  church, 
with  the  quaint  villagers  gathered  round,  and 
the  pretty  little  group  of  bridesmaids  scat- 
tering flowers,  was  especially  charming. 

The  plot  is  simple  enough  to  be  readily 
understood,  being  without  all  the  plot  and 
counterplot  of  "Romany  Rye,"  and  yet 
more  plausible  and  natural  than  "  Lights  o' 
London."  There  is  a  similar  strain,  however, 
in  the  love  of  the  husband  for  the  wife,  and 
the  escape  to  get  to  her,  believing  her  dying . 
There  is  also  a  reminder  of  "Youth"  in  some 
of  the  situations. 

As  the  hero,  "  Ned  Drayton,"  E.J.  Buck- 
ley plays  the  part  with  great  feeling,  having 
a  good  prescience  and  easy  manner.  Mr.  Kil- 
day  acted  the  villain  so  naturally  that  each 
time  he  appeared  the  gallery  greeted  him 
with  hisses  of  execration. 

The  dialectic  part  is  carried  by  Mr.  Fisher 
in  the  character  of  ♦*  Joe  Buzzard,"  a  Lan- 
castershire  youth,  evidently,  and  the  same 
vernacular  made  so  prominent  in  the  other 
two  melodramas  by  Sims  and  Pettit.  There 
is  no  unpleasant  "  Hetty  "  to  haunt  us  ever 
after  as  in  "  Lights  o'  London,"  only  a  very 
faint  reflection  in  the  pretty  Barbara  who  is 
in  reality  married  all  the  time. 

Miss  Selena  Fetter  takea  the  part  of  "Ruth 
Herrick"  very  acceptably,  acting  the 
drugged  scene  especially  well,  struggling  to 
tell  what  she  has  learned  of  the  secret,  and 
yet  finally  succumbing  to  the  deadly  potion. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
melodramas,  vivid,  pure,  and  magnificently 
set  with  the  finest  of  stage  effects  and  most 
marvelous  machinery. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


To  Santa  Cruz  Subscribers. 


The  article  on  Santa  Criiz  will  appear  next 
month. 

To  Merced  and  Modesto  Subscribers. 

The  article  and  notes  promised  to  Merced 
and  Modesto  subscribers  appeared  in  August 
number  of  Ranch,  Field  and  Fireside,  copies 
of  which  have  been  sent  you. 


Physiological  Optics. 

A  science  of  a  very  recent  date  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  anomalies  of  refraction  and  ac- 
commodation, the  connection  between  science 
and  practice  is  ^more  clearly  drawn  together 
than  in  any  part  of  medicine.  Many  an  obscure 
type  of  disease  emerged  into  the  clearest  light 
and  assumed,  as  if  spontaneously,  an  elegant 
symplicity.  Prof.  Bonders,  p.  329,  remarks 
how  necessary  a  want  of  knowledge  it  is  to  the 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  various  defects  of  the 
eye,  and  how  deeply  it  effects  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  Oculist,  will  come  to  the  sad  con- 
viction that  an  incredible  number  of  patients 
have  been  tormented  with  all  sorts  of  remedies 
and  have  been  mutilated  by  inappropriate  op- 
erations, who  would  have  found  immediate  re- 
lief and  deliverance  in  suitable  "spectacles." 
C.  Muller,  the  Optician,  135  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  advises  parents  having  children 
complaining  of  their  eyes,  subject  to  inflamation, 
headache,  diviating  in  or  out,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  call.  He  will  explain  the  cause  and  remedy 
of  all  such  difficulties.  Very  often  the  means  of 
saving  the  loss  of  sight  of  the  deviating  eye  is 
sure  to  follow  physical  exclusion.  All  complica- 
ted cases  of  defective  vision  thoroughly  diag- 
nosed free  of  charge.  Every  possible  combination 
of  lenees  mounted  in  2  hours  notice.  Correct- 
ing all  errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation 
in  simple  or  compound  astigmatism  belonging 
to  Myopia  or  Hypermetropia  and  Presbyopia, 
the  result  of  advancing  years. 


The  Triumph  of  Business  Principles. 

The  removal  of  Smith's  Cash  Store  from 
519  Post  to  115  and  117  Clay  street,  and  114 
and  116  Commercial,  took  place  about 
the  1st  of  August,  and  is  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice. In  1880  Mr.  Smith  began  on  Post 
street  with  a  nominal  capital,  and  his  sales, 
from  a  few  dollars  per  day,  increased 
to  an  average  of  $1,000  per  day. 

His  success  was  rapid  as  well  as  substan- 
tial; his  wholesale  trade  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  that  new  and  commodious  quarters 
were  desired.  The  new  establishment  is 
within  reach  of  the  depots  for  all  points  on 
the  coast.  Mr.  Smith  attributes  his  success 
to  fair  dealing  in  first-class  goods,  and  mak- 
ing his  customers'  interests  his  own.  He 
publishes  a  complete  price  list,  sells  for  cash, 
and  does  not  vary  from  the  published  price; 


therefore  giving  every  customer  fair  and  hon- 
est treatment.  Great  care  is  taken  in  for- 
warding what  is  asked  for.  Goods  ordered 
from  price  list,  which  is  furnished,  can  be 
shipped  to  any  place  on  the  coast.  Goods 
received  on  consignments.  Prompt  attention 
is  given  to  all  business.  We  personally 
know  Mr.  Smith  to  be  thoroughly  reliable, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  his  progress  in 
business. 


The  Exhibit  of  Sewing  Machines. 

There  is  no  branch  of  business  better  rep- 
resented than  the  well-arranged  and  finely- 
displayed  exhibit  of  sewing  machines  by  the 
Samuel  Hill  Estate  of  9,  11  and  13  First 
street  and  634  Market  street  this  city.  Most 
prominent  in  the  display  is  the  "Household," 
a  machine  whose  merits  have  been  so  well  set 
forth  by  judicious  advertising  the  last  few 
years,  that  its  name  is  familiar  to  nearly  ev- 
ery family  on  the  coast.  It  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  many  visitors,  and  the  handsome 
cabinet,  full  pearled  head,  durability  of  the 
wood- work  and  beauty  of  design,  secure  for  it 
admiration  beyond  all  other  machines.  The 
Household  heads  the  list.  The  New  Home, 
New  White,  Improved  Crown,  New  Davis, 
New  Home — each  has  a  fine  display  of  sam- 
ples, and  the  many  points  of  merit  are  shown 
by  competent  persons  in  charge.  There  is 
also  on  exhibition  a  new  single-thread  ma- 
chine, called  the  White  Automatic,  which  at- 
tracts universal  attention,  One  prominent 
feature  of  the  Mechanics'  fair,  that  will  al- 
ways be  remembered,  is  the  great  display 
of  sewing  machines  by  the  Samuel  Hill  Es- 
tate. 

Important  to   Those  Whose  Siffht  is 
Impaired 

Sacramento,  Aug,  17. 

Mb.  Mxtllee,  Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  in- 
form you  that  the  lenses  you  prepared  af- 
ter a  careful  examination  of  my  eyes,  give 
the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  Ever  since  I 
was  a  child  I  have  been  troubled  with  im- 
paired vision  of  such  a  nature  that  I  always 
saw  things  with  distorted  eyes.  I  have 
tried  many  glasses  and  never  found  relief, 
but  now  I  have  tried  yours  faithfully;  and 
they  give  me  great  and  entire  satisfaction, 
and^there  will  be  no  need  of  present  change. 

I  am  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
W.  A.  Cheney. 

The  Pacific  Saw  Co. 

The  most  dazzling,  the  finest  display,  the 
most  worthy  and  the  most  admired  exhibi- 
tion is  that  made  by  the  Pacific  Saw  Co. 
Hundreds  of  people  declare  every  evening 
that  they  have  never  seen,  in  any  exposition 
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in  this  country,  a  more  worthy  exhibit  of 
saws.  The  taste  shown  in  the  arrangement 
is  excellent,  and  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
display  would  not  believe  that  a  wall  could 
be  so  beautifully  decorated  with  such  useful 
tools  as  saws.  The  Pacific  Saw  Co.  is  the 
largest  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  one  of  the 
Pacific  manufacturing  companies  that  is  not 
afraid  to  meet  Eastern  competition  on  a  fair 
basis.  They  hold  trade  on  account  of  the 
merit  of  the  goods  sold. 
♦ 

A  New  Piano. 


Mr.  Adolph  Bruenn,  proprietor  of  the 
large  music  store  in  Oakland,  and  one  of 
the  best  musicians  on  the  coast,  has  uti- 
lized his  knowledge  of  pianos  and  mu- 
sic to  present  to  the  public  a  new  piano; 
the  result  of  practical  knowledge  and  the 
gift  of  musical  genuis.  We  have  heard  in 
the  presence  of  practiced  masicians  the 
BEUENN  Piano  tested,  and  there  is  but  one 
general  comment,  and  that  is,  "It  surpasses 
anything  that  has  yet  been  attempted  on 
this  coast."  Mr.  Bruenn  will  at  once  begin 
the  manufacture  of  this  piano.  It  is  the 
practical  result  of  a  life  time  study  of  music, 
in  this  and  in  other  countries. 

The  location  of  the  factory  in  Oakland 
gives  it  an  advantage  over  any  piano  manu- 
factory in  this  country.  A  dry  climate  is 
the  most  desirable  object  in  a  piano  manu- 
facturing establishment.  The  Bruenn  piano 
is  not  a  cheap-John  affair,  lite  so  many  that 
have  been  made  on  this  coast,  but  is  highly 
polished,  manufactured  at  great  expense, 
and  challenges  competition  with  Eastern 
makes.  Mr.  Bruenn's  music  store,  the 
largest  and  best  in  Oakland,  is  located  at 
1070  Broadway. 


The  Accommodation  of  the  Eye- 

According  to  the  physiological  Optics  the 
power  of  adjustment  consists  in  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle and  the  crystalline  lens.  Prof.  Bonders  es- 
tablished the  facts  that  the  human  esmetropic 
eye  is  at  its  prime  at  the  tenth  year,  attributing 
14  dioptrics  of  additional  accommodation  at 
that  period,  and  after  that  a  gradual  adminis- 
tration owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  the  hardening  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
thereby  losing  its  elasticity.  It  presents  the 
question,  Why  is  it  that  our  eyes  should  begin 
to  deteriorate  so  much  earlier  in  life  than  the 
rest  of  our  body,  especially  when  we  keep  on  de- 
veloping up  to  middle  age?  And  also 
at  what  time  of  life  spectacles  should  be 
wrong,  depend,  entirely  upon  the  formation 
of  the  eye,  and  had  better  be  determined  by  a 
competent  Oculist— Optician.  The  ratio  of  de- 
terioration reduces  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tions from  14  Dioptrics  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
to  7  Dioptrics  at  30  years  of  age,  and  1  Dioptric 
at  55  years.  C.  MuUer,  Optician,  135  Mont- 
gomery St.,  near  Bush. 


Every  lady  should  examine  E.  Butter ick  & 
Co.'s  illustrated  catalogue  of  patterns  for 
Ladies,  Misses,  Boys,  and  Little  Children's 
garments.  Their  patterns  are  conceded  to 
be  the  best  and  most  reliable  of  any,  the  styles 
the  latest,  being  of  original  designs  and  from 
all  the  principal  centers  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  occupy  the  leading  position  in  the  way 
of  introducing  new  and  stylish  patterns. 
Catalogues  of  Fall  Styles  sent  to  any  address 
free.  H.  A.  Deming,  Agent,  124  Post 
St.,  S.  F. 


Dr-  A.  T.  Sherwood  hasafine  case  of  sam- 
ple belts  and  trussss  on  exhibition  in  the 
Fair.  The  famous  Duplex  Galvanic  Belt  and 
the  Pacific  Electric  Pad  Truss  are  very  pop- 
ular, and  testimonials  have  been  published, 
relating  marvelous  cures.  Dr.  Sherwood  is 
always  pleased  to  hold  a  consultation  with 
the  afflicted.  The  rooms  and  office  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  Co.  are  at  330  Sutter  street. 


To  the  Ladies. 

Parties  visiting  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
making  purchases  of  any  description,  will 
find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis,  who  has  recently  added  a 
commission  business  in  connection  with  her 
long  established  Dress  Making  Parlors. 

Mrs.  Lewis  is  now  prepared  to  do  the  buy- 
ing for  persons  in  the  interior,  and  any  order 
received  either  for  toilet,  millinery,  uphol- 
stery, furniture,  jewelry,  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  will  be  promptly,  correctly  and 
conscientiously  attended  to.  Strangers  in 
the  city  will  find  that  by  calling  at  Mrs. 
Lewis's  rooms,  they  will  gain  much  valuable 
information,  and  if  desired,  strangers  will 
be  accompanied  and  introduced,  by  a  reliable 
and  responsible  lady,  to  the  best  wholesale 
and  retail  houses  in  San  Francisco. 

Particular  attention  of  ladies  is  called  to  a 
new  style  of  Marine  cloth  bustle  skirt,  pro- 
nounced the  very  best  in  use,  to  be  found 
only  at  Mrs.  Lewis's  parlors. 

Orders  for  infants'  wardrobes.  Mourning 
orders  promptly  executed.  No  goods  re- 
turned except  by  special  agreement. 

Information  will  be  given  as  to  styles, 
prices,  etc.,  or  samples  sent  on  receipt  of 
address  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 

A  commission  of  fifty  cents  will  be  charged 
for  attending  to  small  orders,  amounting  to 
$10  or  less,  but  on  orders  amounting  to 
more  than  $10,  we  charge  no  commission. 
If  goods  are  to  be  sent  by  mail,  remit  money 
for  postage.  If  C.  O.  D.,  the  order  must  be 
accompanied  by  cash  sufficient  to  cover  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  estimated  amount.  Funds 
may  be  sent  by  draft  or  postoffice  order. 
Money  should  be  sent  by  express  or  by  reg- 
istered letter.  Postage  stamps  not  taken  in 
payment  of  goods.  Address  Mrs.  K.  G. 
Lewis,  rooms  28  and  29  Thurlow  block,  227 
Kearney  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GOLDEN  ERA. 


For  a  cough  or  cold  there  is  no  remedy 
equal  to  Ammen's  Cough  Syrup. 


Prof.  J.  A.  Anderson,  the  botanist  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  has  during  the  season 
made  many  rare  collections  of  Yosemite 
ferns  and  flowers.  He  discovered  a  new 
flower  which  he  has  named  the  Andersonia. 
He  has  collections  of  ferns  for  sale.  Send 
to  Prof.  J.  A.  Anderson,  Yosemite  Valley, 
for  circular  and  price  list. 


HALSTED  &  ALLDAGK,  Undertakers 
and  Embalmers,  946  Mission  street.  All  or- 
ders promptly  attended  to.  Telephone  No 
3163. 


Albany*  Or.,  Feb.  4th,  1882— 
Ammen's  Cough  Syrup  has  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  and  we  believe  it  is  a 
good  thing. 

FORSHAY  &  MASON,  Druggist. 


$200  Per  Month. 


We  want  agents  all  over  the  Pacific  coast 
for  our  enlarged  portraits.  Agents  make 
large  salaries  by  giving  the  work  their  entire 
attention.  Any  one  who  has  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress, is  honest,  and  a  good  worker,  can 
make  $200  per  month  in  any  town  on  the 
coast.  The  work  is  simply  to  collect  old 
pictures  to  be  enlarged  and  finished  in  fine 
style,  so  as  to  be  an  ornament  in  the  house- 
hold. Any  one  wishing  to  become  an  agent 
wiU  be  furnished  full  particulars  by  ad- 
dressing or  calling  at  our  store.  F.  C.  Bax- 
TEE  &  Co.,  432  Sutter  street. 


NEW  YORK  GALLERY,  25  Thii-d street, 
San  Francisco.  Cabinet  Photographs  only 
$4.00  per  dozen.  First  class  work  guaranteed. 
D.  Sewell  &  Co.,  proprietors. 


For  a    cough  or  cold  there  is  no  remedy 
equal  to  Ammen's  Cough  Syrup. 


YOUNG  MEN!— BEAD  VHIS. 
The  Voltaic  Belt  Co.,  of  MarshaU,  Mich., 
offer  to  send  their  celebrated  Electeo-Vol- 
TAic  Belt  and  other  Electeic  Appliances 
on  trial  for  thirty  days,  to  men  (young  or 
old)afflicted  with  nervous  debility,  loss  of 
vitality  and  Manhood,  and  all  kindred  trou- 
bles. Also  for  rheumatism,  neulalgia,  par- 
alysis, and  many  other  diseases.  Complete 
restoration  to  health,  vigor  and  manhood 
guaranteed.  No  risk  is  incurred  as  thirty 
days  trial  is  allowed.  Write  them  at  once 
for  illustrated  pamphlet  free. 


H"      CELEBRATED  ^M^ 


^^STO  W  AC  0^^^^ 


The  feeble  grow  strong  when  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters  is  used  to  promote  assimila- 
tion of  the  food  and  enrich  the  blood.  Indiges- 
tion, the  chief  obstacle  to  an  acquistion  of 
strength  by  the  weak,  is  an  ailment  which  in- 
falliby  succumbs  to  the  action  of  this  peerless 
corrective.  Loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  failure 
to  sleep,  and  growing  evidence  of  premature 
decay,  are  speedily  counteracted  by  the  great 
invigorant,  which  braces  up  the  physical 
energies  and  fortifies  the  constitution  against 
disease.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers 
generally. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  I 

H.     BOWMAN,      CHEMIST, 

For  Sale  by  all  Drug^sts, 


WILSONIA 


Magnetic 

GARMENTS 

EFFECT  WONDERFUL  CURES. 

For  Certificates  of  and  reference  to  Prominent 
Citizens  of  San  Francisco  who  have  been  cured, 
apply  to  Wilsonia  Agency,  314  Sutter  Street. 


APRIffl, 


Send  six  cents  for  postage, 

and  receive  free,  a  costly  box 

of  goods  which  will  help  all, 

of  either  sex,   to  more  money  right  away  than 

anything  else  in  this  world.    Fortunes  await 

the  workers  absolutely  sure.    At  once  address 

1  Teue  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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Cut  this  Out  and  Keep  it  for  Reference, 


WEABING  THE  PATENT 

Duplex  Galvanic  Belt 

THE  UNPAKALLELED  SUCCESS  OF  THIS 
Medical  Belt  in  the  cure  of  Nervous  Weakness 
and  prostration,  Impotency,  Rheumatism,  Neural- 
gia, Dyspepsia,  Constipation  and  all  Liver  and  Kid- 
ney Diseases,  is  attested  by  thousands  who  have 
been  cured  by  it.  It  is  not  the  only  Galvanic  Belt 
in  the  market,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  ever  receiv- 
ed a  Silver  Medal  as  a  premium.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the  wobld.  It  is 
adapted  to  self-treatment  and  cure  at  home.  Full 
instructions  go  with  every  belt.  Price  of  belt,  com- 
plete, either  male  or  female  $10.  Sent  prepaid  to 
any  address  for  cash  or  by  express  C.  O.D.  Address 

DUPLEX  GALVANIC  CO. 
I  I  2  Kearny  Street,      -      San  Francisco,  Gal. 

JB^The  i^enuine  Duplex  Galvanic  Belt  is  patented. 
Beware  of  imitations. 

Sohmer  Pianos, 

Absolutely  the  Best! 

Bruenn  Pianos, 
Schumann  Pianos, 

Agents  Wanted! 

SEND  FOB  PBICES. 

J^.  BPiXJEN"2Sr, 

1070  Broadway,  Oakland. 


ROLLER  SKATES  FOR   RINK  USE. 

Send  for  Skate  Catalogue. 

WIESTER  &  CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 

King's  Art  Call ery 

24  O'FARRELL  STREET, 

OIL  PAINTINGS, 

BY  BEST  LOCAL  ARTISTS 
Always  on  free  exhibition  and  for  sale  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Frames  made  to  order. 

Old  frames  regilded. 


Stockton, 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  of  Stock- 
ton,  Cal.,  H.  H.  Hewlett,  President;  P.  B. 
Eraser,  Cashier.  Capital  and  surplus  $330,000. 
The  first  National  CURRENCY  bank  es- 
tablished   in    California. GRANGER'S 

UNION,  of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  incorporated 
May  14,  1874.  Importer  and  dealer  in  agricul- 
implements,     280,     282    Main   street.     W.   L. 

Williams,    Manager. O.     H.     CLOSE, 

dealer  in  books,  stationery,  sheet  music,  agent 
for  GOLDEN  ERA  and  all  the  leading  mag- 
azines,  184  El  Dorado  street. DR.     R. 

W.  HENDERSON,  dentist,  corner  Main 
and  Hunter  streets.  Elegant  rooms,  fine  den- 
tal outfit,  and  one  of  the  best  established  den- 
tists in  the  State. WWI.  M.  HICKMAN, 

leading  druggist  and  apothecary,  also  proprie- 
tor of  Burnham's  Abietene,  corner  of  Hunter 

and  Main  streets. R.  S.   JOHNSON, 

proprietor  Yosemite  Livery  stable,  Weber  ave- 
nue between  Sutter  and  Joaquin.     The  finest 

turnouts    in    the    city. J.    PITCHER 

SPOON ER,  leading  photographer  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  well  established  and  popular, 
171  Main  street. 


SacramenJ;o. 

NEWTON  BOOTH  &  CO-,  leading 
wholesale  grocers  and  commission  merchants 
of  the  State.  Front  sti'eet  between  J  and  K. 
GOLDEN  EAGLE    HOTEL.   J.  Mc- 

Massar  is  proprietor. CUSTOM  SHIRT 

FACTORY,  keeps  patent,  Mrs.  C.  Howe,  601 
J  St.  Send  postal  for  directions  for  self-meas- 
urement.  R.   E.   COGINCS,    druggist 

and  apothecary.  Special  inducements  to 
country  trade.     One  of  the  best  stocked   drug 

stores    in    the    city,     904    J  Street. A. 

LEONARD  &SON,  Insurance  and  Beal  Es- 
tate Agents,  1012  Fourth  street,  Sacramento. 
Beal  Estate  bought  and  sold,  houses  rented, 
Notary  Public,  loans  negotiated,  correspon- 
dence   solicited. KIRKE,   GEARY    & 

CO.,  416  J  street.  Importers^of  drugs,  chemi- 
cals, patent  medicines,  sundries,  etc., 
which  are  sold  at  lowest  market  rates.  Time 
and  freight  saved  by  purchasers  procuring 
their    supplies    in    Sacramento. 1.    S. 


BROWN  — Attorney-at-Law. 
and  J  Streets. 


N.  E.  cor.  Third 


SATAN  IS  COMING. 

FOB  SALE— THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Contents:  Millenium,  1890;  arrival  of  the 
long-anticipated  Jewish  Messiah;  great  finan- 
cial crisis.  1886;  great  war  throughout  the  en- 
tire world,  1886;  Satan  the  chief  Anti-Christ, 
time  of  his  birth,  incidents  connected  with  Sa- 
tan's birth,  powers  and  advance  skirmishers; 
Satan's  Temple,  Ten  Commandments,  Satan's 
Ensign  and  inscriptions,  what  Satan  says  re- 
garding his  ensign  to  all  nations,  etc.  Price, 
25c,  stamps.  Address  August  Bohe,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 
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We  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  to  a 
doctor  and  pay  him  to  prescribe  for  a 
common  cold.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  pay  attention  to 
it  and  get  reliof — or  evil  consequences 
anay  follow.  We  use  Amen's  Cough 
Syrup,  It  "feas  never  failed  yet  to  do  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  we  taiie 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  read- 
ers. If  you  kave  not  tried  this  medicine, 
go  to  your  druggist  and  ask  to  see  a 
large  bottle  and  read  the  label . 


F.   A.    BLISS, 

DENTIST. 

t906  Market  St.   (Rooms  7  &  8) ,  «an  Francisco. 

&  Richards,  Gen'1  Agts. 

Cincinnatti  Safe  Lock  Co. 

Oor.  Market  &  Davis  Sts.    Fire  and  Burglar- 
Troof  and 

Bankers'    Safes 

In  All  Sizes.     Agents  for  Yale  Time   and   Com- 
(bination  Locks. 

SAFES  tc  LOCKS 

Tault  Doors,  all  sizes  and  weights.    Alarm  Tills, 

Send  for  Prices  and  Circulars. 

Safes  Exchanged  and  Repaired. 

NATHANIEL  CURRY  &  BRO, 

//^      Sansome      Street^    S^     F 


Agents  for  Colts  Fire  Arms,  Parker  Guns,  Rem 
mgton  Arms,  and  Smith  &  Wesson  Pistol's 
Cartrido^es,  Shells,  Primers,  Gun  Wadding  and 
Percussion  Caps:  Discount  to  the  trade.  Men- 
tion  Golden  Era.        

FREE!^  FREE! 

Filling  and  all  other  operations 

Free    Every    Wednesday 
Afternoon 

At  the  San  Francisco  Dental  Office,  230  Kearny 
St.    All  work  Warranted. 


A  Valuable  Remedy. 


Uur  attention  has  been  called  to  the  remarkable 
curative  powers  of  Bnrnhiim''s  Abietene.  It  is*  not 
a  compound,  but  a  pure  distillation  from  a  reculiar 
kind  of  Fir  Balsam.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  remedies. 
Used  both  iiitemally  and  externally.  As  a  specific 
for  Crenp  it  stands  without  a  rival,  and  does  away 
with  the  nauseating  efiects  of  hive  syrup  and  emet- 
ics. Cures  colds,  coughs,  sore  throat,  rhenmsti.-m, 
neuralgia,  kidney  troubles,  etc.  Used  as  a  Liniment 
ior  bruises,  burtis,  stiff  joints,  sprains,  poison  oak, 
etc.,  it  has  no  superior  For  sale  by  druggists  a»d 
dealers  generally.  For  circulars  and  testimonials 
of  its  merits  address  WM  .  M.  HICKMAN,  Druggist, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Sendfcr  Circular  to 
^Y.  EVANS,  29  Post  Street,  San  Franci^o 
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PICK  THE  aM  CHEAP  FARES 


VEOM 


AUSTRAUA,GHfflA 

AND   JAPAN, 

New  York  and  Liverpool. 

Tiie  Great; 
TilANS-CONTINENTA'L  ALL-RAIL  KOUTE, 

CENTRAf  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD, 

Connecting  witih 

UNION  PACIFIC  HAIL  WAY 

AT  OGDEH,  L^TAM, 

SoutJierii  Facitic  Railroad, 

Connecting  with 

AtfMmTopfila&SaiilaFeE.R. 

AT  DEMING,  Js^EW  MEXICO, 
AM  the 

Galveston,   Harrisbnrg  and 
San  Antonio  E.  K 

AT  EL  PASO,  TEXAS. 

Thrcugh  Express  Trains  Leave 
San  Francisco  Daily ^ 

Bfjibing  prompt  connection  with  the  several 

Railway  lines  in  the  Eastern  States, 

:f'or  all  cities  in  the  LTnited  States  and 

Canada^ 

— Connecting  at — 

With  the  several  Steamer  lines  to 

ENGLAND, FRANCE 

And  all  European  ports. 
Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  none  in  the  world,  are  run  daily  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  inter- 
mediate points.  These  Draining  Room  Cars 
jjY  day  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unex- 


celled fcr  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  pass- 
enger while  en  route,  combining  ail  accommo- 
dations pertaining  to  a  welj-  ■arnished  chamber., 
with  comfortable  couehes,  clean  bedd  ag,  etc;. 
A  competent  porter  accompanies  eaeh  car  to  at- 
tend to  the  wants  of  our  patrons. 

Children  under  twelve  yeai-^  of  age,  half  fare;., 
under  iive  years  of  age,  free. 

One  hundred  pouiids  of  Baggage  per  full  pas- 
senger, free;  fifty  ix)unds  of  Baggage  per  half 
Passenger,  free. 

Principal   Ticket  OflBce, 

613  tR^ARKET  ST., 

Ur-der  Grand  Hotel,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Where  F'nsseugf-rs  calling  hi  peraon  vaz\  secure 
choice  of  routes  and  Sleeping  Car  accommoda- 
tions. 

A.  N.  TOWNEp         T.  H.  COODWIAN, 
Gen.  Supt  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

HOME         ~ 
Coffee  and  Lunch 

RO  O  31, 

§og  Montgomery  St, 

M  ss.  K.  S.  Hart.        |       Miss  S  E.  Palmer, 

Petaluma    Incubators. 

Self-Reg'Cilatin©. 
Gold  Medal,  Silver  Medal;. 
'I'  -^^ iijiSi — '—^-W^f  1^  First  Premiums 

I  lii^P^^M  over  others. 

Hatches  all  kinds  of  Eg-gs^ 
All  Sizes.     Prices  from 
$12  to  $125. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Petaluma,  CaL 
[X^Send  for  circulars.  Circulars  iv%e.^£Q 


MR.  HENRY  HELLWEGEN, 

ARTIST: 

Wishes   to   inform  the   public  that    he    enlarges 

Portraits    From    Small    Cards 

To  Perfection  in  Oil,    Water  Color  and   India 
Ink.    Also  furnishes  Frames  of  any  size 
or  style.     He  has  also  on  hand 
a  fine  collect  ion  of 

LANDSCAPES 

Of  different  styles  at  his  ^     ,      ^ 

ART  GALLERY.  io8  Taylor  St. 


DEAN,  C.  O.,  D.  D.  S.   ^ 
126  Kearney  St.  (Thurlow  Block)  S.  F 
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GENTS'  '    ri  \     BELT. 


PACIFIC 

ELECTRIC  PAD  TRUSS 

The  Greatest  Biscovtry  of  the  Age. 
Patented  Jan.  10,  188a. 


BEST  EETAINER  IN  EXISTENCE. 


Single  with  Solution,  $10.    Double  with  Solution 
$15.00. 

Cures  Rupture  in  from  60  to  90  Days. 


Gives  perfect  ease  and  comfort  in  all  positions, 
Does  not  interfere  with  work  or  business  We  <^uuir- 
antee  a  perfect  cure  of  Rupture  in  all  cai»es  wLich 
we  accept,  and  treat,  both  of  adults  and  children. 

OUR  TERMS,  NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 

Now,  reader,  if  you  are  ruptured,  this  is  worthj  of 
your  investigation.  We  especially  deeire  all  extreme 
cases,  those  difficult  to  retain,  and  those  considered 
incurable.  If  other  treatment  has  failed  you,  come 
and  see  usi 

We  Guarantee  to  Retain  any  case! 
EVIDENCE  UNLIMITED! 

Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Office  open  evenings. 

Pacific  Electric*  Co..   Sole   Props- 

330  SUTTSR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

H:03L.I3IlOOIf59 

Electric   Catarrh  and  Asthma  Cure.— A  sure 

cure  for  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Colds.  JJeuralgia  of  the 
Head,  Sick  Headache,  Dying  Hiccough,  SickneSb  at 
Stomach,  and  all  Nervous  Aflections  of  Heao  or 
Chest. 

It  requires  only  a  minute  amount  of  the  medicine 
to  produce  prompt  and  lasting  elfects.  It  is  but  a 
small  phial.  Can  be  carried  ih  the  vest  pocket.  In- 
baled,  not  snuffed  up  through  the  nose.  Acts  with- 
in one  minute.  Occasions  no  pain  or  distress,  but 
is  Simple,  Agreeable,  Prompt,  Efficient.  Prepared 
by  Holbrook  Cosmetic  Co. 


PACIFIC 


^30  Sutter  Street, 


ELECTRIC     COMPANY, 

Sole  Proprietors, 

San  Franciscoy  Cal 
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JOHN   REID, 

Merchant   Tailor 

907i  Market  St.,  Near  wmsor  House  $31,  Ffancisco. 

Fit  and  Workmanship  first  class,  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  elsewhere. 

MTlimers'Stoci 

i:>::r'OF  ALL  KINDS 

FOR  SALE  BY 


ST.LOUIS,MO 


FOR    SALE    BY 


W.  P.    COLEMAN    &   CO..    Pacific    Co^st  Agents,   214    Sacramento    Street.   S.  F. 

Long  Looked  For! 

Come  at  Last  | 

THE 

FaciGc  Uatsr. 

Hatches  Eggs  Better  than  a  Hen. 

The  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Ma- 
chine in  the  Market. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

Geo.  B.Bayley,  Manufacturer 

N.E.  COR  16th  i  Brush  sts.  Oakland,  Cal 

N.  B.— A  large  line  of  Galvanized  Wire 
^   Netting  and  other    Poultry  Appliances  for 
_______  ^^/       ^^1*2  ^^  t^^^  lowest  rates. 

^^■—jij^i/^  S^  j;  Qor.  Seventeenth  and  Brush  Sts. 

The  "New  Becker" 

Washing   Machine. 

Shipped  on  60  Days  Trial. 

Over  31,000  machines  actually  sold  in  4  years  (from  Maine  to 
Mexico)  — 300  in  California  in  the  last  12  months,  See  it  at  the 
fairs,  try  it.  Send  for  new  illustrated  and  descriptive  pamphlet, 
which  contains  my  liberal  proposition,  full  information,   prices, 

etc.    The  celebrated  "No.  99  Improved"  Eureka  "Wringers,   with  machines,  at  wholesale  prices. 
Local  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  E.  W.  MELVIN,  Prop'r.  &  Man'fr. 

Office  and  Factory.— Fifth  and  M  Sts.  Sacramento  Cal. 


■TiZLO  "^^kTiia-O  of  tli.o  3S31ito  I 


=-t^A 


UXEXCEUED 


DRYMSS 


^l/\TURALj^E:-CHAMffig 


,V  A^^^ 


Only  Producers  o/   Natural  Sparkling  Wine  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PURE  ZiNFANDEL  CLARETS.  REiSLlNG  HOCKS  GUTEDEL, 

AND    OTHER 

CHOICE  OLD  TABLE  WINES 

FROM  THE  CELEBKATED 


-AT 


ARPAD  HARASZTHY  &  CO.,  530  Washington  St 


\^^^ 


HENEY  F.  MILLEE 


liir^HEMMi^&   LONG 


[^ 


101  Stockton  St.,  S.  F. 

^  A  Large  lot 

OF 

l^ew  Spring  Goods 

Kimrrs.  etc.,  etc. 
Extra  Fine  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 

BEAMISH'S 


V  >rkPt  St.,  cor.  Third.  SL 


,S'rtw  Francisco, 


fVrnMaRVHlof  EXCELLENCE 

Is — I]  And  Workmanship. 


Pianos. 


J.  B.  CURTIS,  Manager. 

ilASlLLEiAilSTITUi 

I  jiyffpa,   California, 

I  BoaTdmg  School  for   Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

'       ELEVEN  EXPERIENCED  PltOFESSOIiS 

:^     •  .  ,     AND,  TEACHERS. 

.       EiowT   Departments  of    Htub^-— Scientific, 

I  Fine  Art,  Ciast^ical,  Comuiorcial,  Musical,  Nor- 

1  mal.  Eio<mtJ()ii,  Primary. 

j      Foi'  Catalogue  or  Information  address  the 

I   rrinvipal,f^ 

\ A^  E.  LASHER,  A.  IVL 

DODGE  BROS. 


n.  L.S.  papor  and  FINER  TOB^co  |  stationeis  aucl  EngiavGrs. 


Itan  imy  Cigarene  .ma<le,     Popul 

WTEU  DlXXEJl  CIGAMETTE, 

STnATGnr  MESH. 

Ciothof   Gold. 


VISITING  CARDS, 


ircdding  and   Party  InmtationSy 
Me /Ills  and  Guest  Car 


'4 


13  First-Prize  Medals,  „.  „„  .  .  ._ 

By  Wm.  s.  Kimball  &  Co,  1  S^ai  Printers. 


32  Geary  St..  S.  r. 

ICflEFF  Kl»  CI,IIES=i 

And  Driving,  to  Order  or  Ready  Made. 
Hi)  Ditpont  Street,  bet.  Geary  and  Post. 

I     The  Colton  Dental  Association. 

Phelan's    Bnildingf,   Rooms  6  to  ii. 


Ik 


,:ivoly    fxtnict    tof»tb    without    pain.       Over  ;^().00<)  rc<ff'r*i: 
in   l.SfiJt.     AIho  pOTfonn  all  other  opf-rationy  in  DentiHtry. 


DR.  CHARLES   W.  DECKER.    ^-\ 


^ 


